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THE WEEK. 


WE called attention some weeks ago to the publi- 
cation by the Cape Government of a report on 
the conditions of life and work in the Trans- 
vaal mines. Major Seely very properly moved the 
adjournment of the House on Thursday to 
consider these revelations, and he was seconded 
by Mr. Winston Churchill. But in some senses his 
most useful supporter was Mr. Lyttelton himself, 
who, wishing to refute his critics, continually 
read out passages from the Blue Book showing how 
deplorable a state of things is in force in these mines. 
The Blue Book ought to be read side by side with the 
vigorous article Mr. Burns contributes to the Jnde- 
pendent Review. The tremendous mortality in the 
mines is one of the explanations of the want 
of labour, and it is our business to find out 
the explanation of that mortality. We have 
always argued in this paper that the Government 
ought, in the interval in which it governs the Trans- 
vaal, not merely to veto a slave ordinance, but to take 
positive action itself by arranging for an independent 
investigation of the mines and the reasons of their 
death-roll. What we want is an investigation by 
some one independent of the Transvaal Government 
and the Transvaal mine-owners. 





AN interesting development has occurred in the 
relations of the Government and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Black had contrived an ingenious resolution for 
the evening sitting of May 18: ‘‘That this House, be- 
lieving that the protective taxation of food would be 
burdensome to the people and injurious to the Empire, 
welcomes the declaration of certain Ministers that the 
Government is opposed to such taxation.” This was 
a dexterous piece of phrasing, and everyone was 
waiting to see with what agile manceuvre Mr. 
Balfour would avert the catastrophe of a clear issue. 
But the next move has come from a different 
quarter. On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain gave notice 
of an amendment which he proposes to move 
to Mr. Black’s resolution: ‘‘That this House, 
taking notice of the opinion expressed by the Prime 
Minister in favour of a change in our fiscal policy and 
of his declaration that such a change cannot be advan- 
tageously undertaken in the present Parliament, ex- 
presses its continued confidence in His Majesty’s 
Government.” Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Black might 
amuse the House by flinging different Ministers at 
each other, but it is more likely that Mr. Chamberlain 
will take the occasion seriously and use it to recover 
the hold on the party which he seemed to be in some 
danger of losing. Certainly any Unionist who accepts 
his formula on the 18th accepts his leadership for the 
future. andl 

By an interesting coincidence the King’s visit to 
Ireland, which has been marked by all the courtesy 
habitual to Irishmen and as much enthusiasm as a 
people denied self-government can be expected to 
show, has synchronised with the debate on the Irish 
Coercion Act of 1886, which is still on the Statute 
Book. The motion urging the necessity of repeal was 
made by Mr. Boland. It was sipported by Sir 


Henry Campbell-Bannerman and opposed by Mr. 
Wyndham, and rejected by a majority of seventy- 
three. Mr. T. W. Russell spoke against the motion, 
but he admitted that the only reason for the continuance 
of the Act was the existence of certain black spots for 
which the landlords were entirely responsible, and he 
spoke strongly in favour of a conciliatory policy. Mr. 
Redmond welcomed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech, and said he believed the time was near when 
enmities would disappear between the two peoples. 
We believe Mr. Redmond is right, for the old policy 
of governing by an ascendency class in Ireland has 
been fatally undermined and is clearly doomed. Events, 
more than any enthusiasm for the inspiring ideas of 
self-government, have driven the predominant partner 
into concessions which will hasten the day when, as a 
great Liberal said a century ago, the besiegers will 
have become our garrison in Ireland. Only let Liberals 
not be diverted by panic or irrelevant prejudice. 

THE new tobacco duties have produced much heat 
and smoke in the House of Commons. First, there 
was Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Budget speech with its 
over-elaborate claim to cleverness in at once adding 
to the tobacco duties and redressing the griev- 
ances of tobacco manufacturers by increasing the 
duties on stripped tobacco. The result of the 
Budget is, as Mr. Cox has shown in the Wesé- 
minster Gaseie, to differentiate against the importation 
of stripped tobacco and so compel manufacturers who 
preferred importing stripped tobacco to get it stripped 
at home. The change thus effected had been recom- 
mended by a certain Mr. Gallaher, a member of the 
Tariff Commission, to a Departmental Committee 
before which he gave evidence some time ago; and 
the arguments were also stated by him in the Zodacco 
Weekly Journal. In Mr. Gallaher’s view the change 
is protective, and that is the reason why he 
approved of the change in the columns of the 
Tobacco Journal. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, denies that there is even a whiff of 
Protection about these proposals, and Mr. Gallaher 
has written to the chairman of the Inland Revenue 
saying that he does not like the Budget proposals, and 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had read his 
evidence they would have been different. The other 
fact brought forward by Mr. McKennais that in March 
of this year there was a great increase in the importa- 
tion of unstripped tobacco, showing that ‘* some 
person was fortunate enough to anticipate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposals, and to realise 
that a fortune was to be made by the importation of 
large quantities of unstripped tobacco.” No less than 
4,600,000 Ib. of unstripped tobacco were imported 
during the month. This fact has not been met in any 
way, and that is why Mr. McKenna asked on Thursday 
for a committee of inquiry. The scene which followed 
was worked up by the Premier, who took the absurd 
line that it was an attack on the personal honour of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





Mr. CreMER has done a fine thing in renouncing, 
a poor man, the great prize he had received for his 
eminence in the cause of peace from the Nobel Com- 
mittee. At the dinner held in his honour on Wednes- 


day he told his audience that this prize of £7,000 
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would go to endow the International Arbitration 
League. He added that he had stipulated that two- 
thirds of the Council should be working men. This 
we think an excellent provision and a just recognition. 
The leaders of the working classes have been the best 
friends of peace, and they deserve the honour that Mr. 
Cremer’s stipulation does them. The International Arbi- 
tration League is an instrument of peace and, what is 
more, an instrument of comradeship. In spite of all the 
boasted triumphs of the nineteenth century nations are 
still unknown to each other, and a certain savage 
suspiciousness is never far from the surface in the 
popular mind when Governments have differences. 
This, unhappily, is particularly true of our own country. 
The foreigner is at the best a stranger to us; once 
there is a whisper of a quarrel he ceases to be a 
neighbour. What is wanted is not merely that nations 
should feel that war is a horrible thing, and that to 
squander the resources of a country on armaments is to 
sacrifice the chances of relieving human misery, but 
that they should be more conscious of their affinities, 
more careful of what they have in common, more 
interested in understanding each other’s habits and 
‘ideas. Particularly has such an influence as that of the 
International Arbitration League been wanted the last 
few years when England has been subject to the 
isolating enthusiasm of Imperialism. 

Tue second reading of the Licensing Bill has been 
put down for next week, and Mr. Thomas Burt is to 
move its rejection It is very clear that the Opposition 
are sustained by a great and growing force of opinion 
in the country. The Upper House of Convocation has 
passed unanimously a resolution declaring that a time 
limit is essential, and a gentle and urbane oppo- 
sition from such a quarter means more than a 
violent resistance from men in whose eyes the 
Government is less venerable and august. We are 
glad to see that the Bishop of Salisbury is not 
misled by the pretence that this bill gives compensa- 
tion from trade funds. Lord Peel, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. 
Whittaker, and others who signed the recent tem- 
perance manifesto met on Thursday and condemned the 
bill, Lord Peel declaring that it was a step backward 
and that it would make impossible the measures of 
temperance reform outlined in the manifesto. Mr. 
Courtney argued that a minority would be justified in 
using all the forces of the House of Commons to pre- 
vent the passing of the bill. Sir Robert Reid spoke 
at a great demonstration in Manchester on Thursday, 
and said that reformers ought to let it be known 
that they would demand the repeal of the bill at 
the earliest possible moment. The secretary of the 
Church of England Temperance Society seconded the 
resolution against the bill. At the adjourned meeting 
of the Parliamentary Unionist Licensing Reform 
Committee on Thursday, under the presidency of Sir 
William Houldsworth, it was resolved by twenty-five 
votes to four ‘‘ that this meeting, while approving the 
principle of compensation, considers that the time 
during which the trade should have an absolute right 
to compensation should be strictly limited.” 





Tue Government have issued a Parliamentary Paper 
giving the number of publicans’ licences and beerhouse 
licences and approximately the maximum sum leviable 
in each area under the Licensing Bill. The return 
shows that there are 67,045 publicans’ licences, 32,575 
beerhouse licences, and that the amount leviable under 
the bill is 41,206,872. We have received a number of 
interesting and useful pamphlets in criticism of the 
bill. One of them, a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Licence 
Insurance as an Alternative to Compensation,” dis- 
poses of Mr. Akers-Douglas’s statement in the 
House to the effect that it was impossible to insure 
against refusal of renewal on the ground that the 
licence was not wanted, Mr. Roberts gives some 


details of the history of the Licences Insurance Cor- 
poration Guarantee Fund. This company in its pro- 
spectus in 1898 stated that ‘‘ the object of Licences In- 
surance is to remedy the defects in the security of in- 
vestments in licensed property owing to the licence, 
in which the chief value lies, being an annual grant 
and liable to forfeiture or non-renewal.” In the 
same prospectus they say that the continuity of the 
licence is ‘‘entirely at the discretion of the magis- 
trates, whose decisions are governed by the evidence 
brought before them every year as to the 
suitability of each house, the manner in which the 
business has been conducted, and the needs of the 
neighbourhood.” The proposal forms issued by that 
company state that they now insure 460,000,000 
worth of licensed property as against £ 30,000,000 
worth in 1899. Mr. Brimley Johnson has published 
at a penny a pamphlet containing the full text of the 
bill, with notes and comments by a Licensing Justice. 
We have only space in this note to draw attention to 
two points init. First the unfettered discretion of the 
magistrates is, as was pointed out in this paper last 
week, a real power in producing reforms and pre- 
venting abuses, as was shown by the success of 
the Liverpool Bench in stopping child-serving. 
Secondly, there is no provision that any part of 
the compensation shall go to the publican. 





At the conference of the Liberation Society held 
this week the speakers naturally laid chief stress on the 
Education Act. But many of them, like Mr. White, 
pointed out that the fact of the Establishment, which 
the society exists to abolish, is an obstacle to reform in 
every direction. It creates a false position from which 
few men are independent enough to escape. The 
Church becomes a vested interest and as such 
an ally of all the vested interests. Of course there are 
cases like that of the Bishop of Hereford where per- 
sonality is stronger than its surroundings ; but these 
cases are exceptional in any set of men. Some of the 
speakers at the Liberation Society conference introduced, 
it seems to us, an irrelevant topic when they laid stress 
on the particular doctrines taught in the Church. A 
Liberationist is, as we understand it, a man who wishes 
to see the connection between Church and State at an 
end, not because he likes or dislikes the doctrines of the 
Church but because he thinks the connection itself a 
bad thing for the country. The point is worth notice, 
because in discussions alike of the Education Act and 
Disestablishment some speakers are in the habit of 
forgetting that if Liberalism means anything in these 
matters it means religious equality and not the patron- 


age or disparagement of any one set of religious 
opinions. Nee: 

THE report of the committee which has been 
organising soup kitchens for the underfed children of 
the London School Board brings us very near to the 
real problem of the education of the poor. We are 
beginning to realise that education means the building 
up of body and brain, and if we are to take it in earnest 
we must concern ourselves with much more than the 
curriculum of study. For six hours of the twenty-four 
the State is responsible for the physical condition of 
the children of the poor. The recent report of the Com- 
mission of experts on physical drill recommended con- 
stant medical inspection ; it also reminded us that you 
cannot go on applying the stimulus of muscular exercise 
to the frames of the underfed. If you impose a physical 
strain which creates a demand for nourishment, you 
must be sure that the demand will be met. It is a 
problem of ignorance as well as poverty. The working- 
class mother too often does not know how to cook and 
what food to give, even when she can afford to buy it. 
The London committee endeavoured only to meet the 
usual winter destitution. It fed some 23,000 twice 
a week during the cold weather. But hunger is 
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apt to be a daily malady, nor does it cease with the 
coming of spring. The ideal school of the future will 
have as part of its most necessary machinery a 
kitchen where every child can obtain for a trifle a 
cheaper and better meal than anything to be had at 
home. __ 

Tue results of the French municipal elections last 
Sunday are so far chiefly remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary diversity of opinion as to what they mean. 
M. Combes, with the complacency which has become 
historic in his advice to an interviewer, ‘‘ Bet on me,” 
is understood to regard them with satisfaction. The 
Nationalist journals seem no less satisfied. Perhaps, 
as M. Cornély ironically observes, this can only be 
interpreted as meaning a draw. We shall know better 
when the results of next Sunday’s second ballots are 
known. The elections give no clue to any trend of policy 
in municipal enterprise ; the authority of the communal 
councils 1s too restricted by the disciplinary powers of the 
prefect and by the financial control of the Minister of the 
Interior to permit of that. The Socialists, more par- 
ticularly the Revolutionary Socialists, have, indeed, 
issued a municipal programme much in advance of 
the powers actually possessed by the Communes, and to 
that extent the Socialist successes afford room for 
interesting speculation as to the possibilities of a 
future trial of strength between municipal Socialism 
and the central power. But the chief significance of 
the elections, so far as they possess any significance 
at all, is political. It was hoped by the Nationalists— 
and indeed the moderate Republicans of the ‘‘ Union ”’ 
and the ‘“Federation”—that the considerable 
increase in the amount of centimes additionels 
necessary to provide new school places for the pupils 
of the suppressed congregational schools would result 
in a protest against M. Combes’s anti-clerical policy. 
In the rural districts—and some 20,000 of the 36,000 
communes have less than 500 inhabitants—apparently 
no such protest can be traced, but then the rural com- 
munes are always with the party in power. In the 
large towns, whose political independence has always 
been a source of anxiety and of administrative pre- 
caution to the central power, the results largely depend 
on the second ballots ; but it is evident that in Paris, 
Lyons, and Marseilles the Extreme Left in the persons 
of Socialists and Radical-Socialists have made great 
progress. In Parisit is already evident that the victory 
snatched by the Nationalists four years ago—a victory 
which was only won by the inequality of the electoral 
districts—will be reversed. 





THE question as to the Morocco agreement which 
most interests people who know the country is—How 
will the native tribes take it ? So far as the northern 
and more settled part of the population is concerned 
there will probably be no difficulty. The Zimes corre- 
spondent, in an interesting article from Tangier, points 
out that the native merchants and all who profit 
by European commerce, or have come _ under 
European influence, are favourable to the scheme. 
No opposition exists among any class. This is very 
satisfactory, but this was foreseen. Jn the north 
the spirit of freedom is weak while other 
influences are comparatively strong. At the same time 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that the French 
occupation was bound to be all plain sailing. Stop 
till we hear from the south. It is there, where liberty, 
or at least lawlessness, is strong, and other influences 
weak or non-existent, that the explosion, if there is to 
be one, will occur. When the Saharan tribesmen get 
wind of an arrangement that threatens the degradation 
of El Islam and the introcuction of a civilisation they 
abhor, we shall possibly hear of it. That is the occur- 
rence for which the initiated are waiting and listening. 
The French mid-desert garrisons are likely to have an 
anxious time of it during the coming months. 


Tue English railways are on their mettle again 
in the matter of speed. The Great Western, which is 
trying La France and some new English engines such 
as the Albion, has been racing the South-Western with 
the trains carrying the American mails, and will be in 
a better position when the completed cross-country line 
in Somersetshire enables the Exeter service to avoid the 
great curve at Bristol. Meanwhile, Plymouth to Pad- 
dington—246 miles—in 3 hr. 54 min. is not bad. The 
Manchester Guardian refers to the fast runs on the 
French ‘‘ Nord” line, but the running is not as smooth 
as on the English lines, and most passengers must be 
grateful for the service stop at Abbeville to steady their 
nerves in. The Manchester Guardian is temperately 
grateful for the improved run of the L. and N. W.R. 
to Manchester, which is now only three and a half 
hours from London, as against four and a quarter 
hours a few years back. The same company are 
“accelerating” their journey to Belfast by Holy- 
head and Greenore; this may be in anticipa- 
tion of competition from the Midland when that 
company have finished their docks at Heysham and 
put on their new cross-Channel service. The line from 
Waterford to New Ross is finished, and will thus give 
the Great Western connection access to Wexford and 
Wicklow. Inthe north two lines from Londonderry 
have been extended—one nearly to Malin Head, the 
other to the north-west of Co. Donegal. The Great 
Eastern are turning their 8.30 p.m. boat express to 
Harwich into a corridor train with a kitchen, serving 
refreshments 4 /a carte ; on the up journey it is possible 
to get a fable d’hote breakfast. 





At the Academy Banquet Sir Edward Poynter, 
cheered by Mr. Hare’s compliments, made a speech 
which, read in cold type, seems a portent of infelicitous 
audacity. There was little need for him to mention 
Whistler’s death at all, since Whistler’s connection 
with the Academy,Mike the Academy’s connection with 
art, was athing of the remote past. But having deter- 
mined to mention it, he said, rather with the air of a 
man confessing a youthful indiscretion, that he had 
known Whistler in his youth and found him an idler ; 
that his wit had provided him with petty excuses for 
his idleness, and that his idleness had prevented him 
from ever carrying his pictures to that height of finish 
which is, presumably, exacted by the standard of the 
Academy. All this no doubt was said in good faith, 
and was accompanied with some praise. Nor were 
Sir Edward’s remarks about the agitation for reform 
the mere piece of impudence they might appear. The 
fact is that most Academicians conscientiously prefer bad 
pictures to good ones, which explains both the annual 
spectacle upon their walls and most of their purchases 
for the Chantrey Bequest. This being so, the Academy 
naturally seems to them a thoroughly successful institu- 
tion, and no agitation to reform it can be disinterested. 

Anton Dvorak, who died on Sunday, was perhaps 
the greatest composer left in the world. He had more 
command of the larger forms of music than Grieg, 
that Blake among musicians whose inspiration is as 
momentary as it is pure. He had none of Richard 
Strauss’s exorbitant cleverness and no power of self- 
criticism. Indeed, he often poured out music without 
knowing it. Like Schubert, he was a kind of inspired 
child of music, and, though he lived to be sixty-three, 
never attained to the full consciousness of aman. In 
his symphonic poems he showed a peasant’s volubility 
and lack of ideas ; for he was born a peasant and died 
one, though a peasant of genius. Strauss seems to 
have been born in a concert-room and never to have 
left it. Germany is now a hotbed of young musicians, 
and Strauss is the most wonderful and fantastic hybrid 
that has yet been bred and forced init. Dvorak was 
the natural growth of another race whose musical genius 
is still wild and shy. All primitive music has the curious 
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power of filling the hearer with a sense of the forests 
and mountains and rivers among which it had its birth. 
Dvorak’s finest melodies are like the wind that blows 
across the mountains, and he sets them to the compli- 
cated machinery of the modern orchestra as easily as 
if he were Pan playing upon his pipes. Indeed, the 
orchestra in his hands is like a vast instrument 
breathed upon by nature and transforming every breath 
into melody. Yet his genius is most original, perhaps, 
in chamber music, of which he made something rich 
and strange, utterly lacking the balance and symmetry 
as well as the poignancy of Mozart, but transporting 
the hearer far away from the heat and glare of the 
concert-room into a trackless forest in which “ wild 
music burthens every bough” and all human passions 
are coloured and quieted by their surroundings, until 
they become but “a green thought in a green shade.” 





Mavrus JoKal, who died on Thursday at Buda 
Pesth at the age of seventy-nine, wrote as many novels 
perhaps as Dumas the elder, and, allowing for the 
difference of race, had a genius of much the same kind, 
though never rising to the same heights. He had a 
more primitive mind than Dumas, whose primeval 
negro instincts were oddly dashed with French 
sophistication; and he lacked Dumas’s gigantic 
humour and gift for broad _ characterisation. 
There is a_ barbaric extravagance about Jokai’s 
incidents which reminds one that Hungary is a good 
many hundred miles nearer the East than England or 
France. Jokai fought with Kossuth in 1849, and writes 
about violent events with the easy indifference of one 
who hastaken part in them. He is seldom tragic or 
pathetic. He invented too profusely to have much 
energy to spend upon the deeper emotions. But there is 
enormous driving power in his stories. They rush 
without flagging from start to finish and are full of a 
wholesome and generous imagination. A good many 
of them have been translated into English. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 





CONCERTS. 
into uartet, May 9, at 8 p.m., St. James’s Hall. 
Wagner Concert, May 10, at 3 p.m., Queen’s Hall. 


Szalit Recital, May 11, at 3 p.m., Bechstein Hall. 

Miss Isabel Monteith, Piano Recital, May 11, at 3 p.m., St. James's Hall. 

Miss Florence and Mr. Hast, Vecal Recital, ike 14, at 3 p.m., St. 

James's Hall. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION 

May 9, at 5 p.m., General Monthly Meeting. 

May 10, at 5 p.m., Mr. L. Fletcher on “ Meteorites.” 

May 12, at 5 p.m., Mr. A. Hassall on “ England and Europe (1763-1793).” 

May 14, at 3 p.m., Mr. Donald Tovey on * Sonata Style and the Sonata.” 
THEATRES. 

May 11, Production of Cynthia, at Wyndham's Theatre. 
SALES. 

At Christie's. 

May 10, 11, 12, 13, att p.m. The Hawkin’s Collection of Porcelain, etc. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


From Tuesday, April 26, to the late afternoon of 
Sunday, May 1, a Japanese army, numbering in all about 
60,000 men, with anything from 240 to 300 field pieces, 
and supported by guns of position, effected the crossing 
of the Yalu. Every authority worth counting had re- 
garded that crossing as certain, for the simple reason that 
the Russians, with nearly a quarter of a million men in 
Manchuria, had determined not to make the Yalu their 
line of defence. The Japanese crossed in the face of a 
column of observation, numbering. in all a little over 
10,000 men, supported by perhaps thirty-six field 
pieces. The last phase of this crossing took the 
form of an extraordinarily stubborn resistance on 
the part of the small Russian force—a resistance, 
indeed, which was prolonged against all tactical 
rules, with a result that more than a third of the actual 
combatants had to be counted as losses before the day 


was over and that more than half the field guns employed 
had to be abandoned. 


What happened on May 1 was this: The Russian 
position was about four miles long and ran along a crest 
of crescent formation which occupies an angle where the 
River I-Ho falls into the Yalu from the North. Behind 
this position was higher mountainous ground. The bulk 
of the Japanese forces were already across the Yalu and 
were facing the Russian position on the other side of the 
I-Ho. This river is fordable, especially some way up 
from the mouth, opposite the extreme left of the Russian 
position. The whole battle was the turning of this left 
wing. The battalion which held it (probably about a 
thousand strong) was attacked by a Japanese division— 
that is, by forces about ten times superior to their own. 
The attack began at half-past five in the morning and 
lasted. until nearly noon. As it proceeded Russian re- 
inforcements were sent to the point and fresh Japanese 
troops succeeded to the first division. In increasing 
numbers they proceeded further and further along the 
Russian left, the extreme point of which was broken to- 
wards noon. At this moment the total number of men 
engaged, apart from Reserves in the Russian line, was 
about 6,000, if the regiments were at their full strength. 
When the left was turned a prompt retirement was neces- 
sary. It was the misfortune of the Russians that the mis- 
taken honour of individual commanders delayed the retire- 
ment by perhaps an hour. General Kashtalinsky received 
a further 2,000 men at this critical moment (one o’clock). 
He put them on the higher ground behind his first troops 
and ordered them to cover their retreat. So far as the in- 
fantry were concerned this reserve of 2,000 admirably - 
effected the purpose for which they were called up. The 
retirement through this screen began at 2 p.m., and the 
two battalions of the 11th kept the screen intact till 
the operation was completed, but in doing so they were 
nearly wiped out. They saved little more than its colours. 
What might have been the destruction of the r2th regi- 
ment (due to its unwise tenacity in holding its position) 
was avoided by a bayonet charge, the Russians cutting 
their way through the enemy. Speaking generally, there- 
fore, the action of the infantry was very much what the 
Russian plan had intended it to be, and what all com- 
petent critics had foreseen. They had acted in a small 
force to render as difficult as possible the crossing of the 
Yalu before the decisive phases of the campaign should 
open in Manchuria. They had, indeed, delayed perhaps an 
hour too long in their position, and had thereby lost a dis- 
proportionate number of men. But that, on the whole is 
an error on the right side for a very small force whose 
only object is to act as stumbling block to another of from 
eight to ten times its size. 

The guns were less fortunate, and it is their loss 
which has given to the battle the moral effect which it 
will undoubtedly produce upon the Japanese and perhaps 
upon all the Asiatics at the seat of war. The Japanese 
guns of position had silenced their fire; the greater part 
of the horses and men of the original two batteries were 
killed, and when an attempt was made to drag the pieces 
away the nature of the ground forbade it. The breach 
blocks were removed, but the guns could not be retired, 
and a considerable proportion of their surviving crews 
were captured. Meanwhile a third battery, acting on its 
own initiative, had taken up a position to cover the right 
wing of the retreat, and after the first few rounds found 
itself far too isolated to maintain its position. In all 
twenty field pieces were left in the hands of the enemy 
and eight pom-poms. 

There is a German theory that to lose guns in cover- 
ing a retreat is not much to be regretted, if you are so far 
successful as to have permitted that retreat to be effected 
behind the fire of your batteries; but the doctrine has 
always seemed to us very doubtful. You cannot prevent 
guns from being a kind of symbol to the soldier. Colenso 
would not have been exaggerated as it was but for the loss 
of guns, and had we lost guns at Magersfontein that 
check would have made December, 1899, a much darker 
month than it was. The loss of guns is by far the most 
serious feature for the Russians of last Sunday’s fight. 
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RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE FINANCE. 


NE question, writes Mr. Henry Norman, in re- 
counting to the readers of the Wor/ld’s Work his 

visit to the Russian Treasury, ‘‘is of the greatest in- 
terest and importance in any consideration of the pre- 
sent war—that of finance.” A true saying ; but it is 
curious upon what small grounds experienced jour- 
nalists and even economists with personal predilections 
are able to assert the superiority of either combatant. 
In the Werld’s Work and in the columns of the Zimes 
Mr. Henry Norman seems to be arguing that because 
he saw a lot of gold in sacks in the Gosudarstvenni 
Bank at St. Petersburg, therefore Russia can carry on 
the war much longer than Japan, and he goes on to 
make the remark, which would apply we fancy to every 
country in the world, including Greece and Turkey, 
that ‘‘ Russia’s financial position is so good that she 
can, if she chooses, or if necessity imposes such a 
course, make war for a year at least without being 
compelled to think of a loan.” In this case 
the remark sounds the more absurd because 
Russia has already committed herself to a much 
more dangerous operation than that of borrowing ; 
for in order to raise the wind she has made a large issue 
of paper roubles—a policy which, if continued, will lead 
to terrible hardship and suffering in all parts of Russia. 
Another equally absurd argument on the other side is 
that by which Sir Robert Giffen in the pages of the 
current Economic Journal endeavours to prove the 
financial weakness of Russia by the fact that a large 
portion of her debt (£400,000,000 he says) is held by 
French investors. This, so tar from being a source of 
weakness, is a great source of strength. There is no 
investor who can be compared with the Frenchman 
for tenacity; and it is solely to his dogged refusal to 
sell out at a loss that we ascribe the comparatively 
slight depreciation that has occurred so far in Russian 
stocks since the outbreak of the war on February s, 
in spite of all the disasters that have befallen Russia 
by sea and by land. So far the fall in Russian 
stocks has been much less than the fall in English 
after the first two months of the Boer War. In 
April, 1899, our Consols stood at 110; by July—partly, 
perhaps mainly, owing to the semi-suspension of the 
Sinking Fund—they had fallen to 105; in October, 
after the war had broken out, to 101, and in December 
to 93; so that in less than nine months British 
securities dropped 17 points. Now in May, 1903, 
Russian Four per Cents. were at 101 ; in November 
and December, when the possibility of war with Japan 
began to be seriously entertained, they were still at 99 
or 100; on February 5, when war was expected, they 
were at 97, and on the oth of the same month, when 
diplomatic relations with Japan were broken off, they 
had fallen to 93. Next day, on the news of the first 
disaster, they fell to 90, and there they remain at the 
present time. So that Russian securities have only 
fallen 11 points in a period similar to that in which our 
own fell 17. This is a much more remarkable 


proof of the stability of Russian credit than Mr. Henry 
Norman’s photographs of a gold reserve. Even if that 
reserve be as large as he supposes ( / 62,000,000), it is 
by no means too large as a check upon the depreciation 
of a paper currency which serves 141,000,000 of people. 


If a financier had to choose between the gold currency 
of Japan and the gold reserve of Russia, he would, we 
are sure, without the slightest hesitation select the 
former as the better guarantee of financial soundness. 

Nevertheless, in comparing the financial status of 
the two countries, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
superiority of Russian credit. In spite of her naval and 
military successes, and in spite of the comparatively 
small size of her debt, Japanese stocks began lower and 
fell faster than Russian. In May, 1903, the Japanese 
Fives were at 105 and Japanese Fours at 48}. On 
November 4 they had respectively sunk to 95 and 
81; on December 4 they were at 92 and 81; on 
the eve of war (February 5, 1904) Japanese Fives 
were at 87—ten points below Russian Fours—and 
Japanese Fours had dropped to 75. When diplomatic 
relations were broken off on February 9, Japanese 
Fives sank to 80 and Fours to 69, and, what is still 
more extraordinary, the news of the first naval success 
on February 10 brought no relief, and the two 
stocks fell further to 79 and 67. Since that time, it is 
true, there has been no further decline ; in fact, 
Japanese stocks now stand a point or two higher. 
Roughly speaking, the comparison shows that though 
neither Power has yet begun to borrow ina foreign 
market their stocks have fallen heavily ; but the fall in 
Japanese has been about double the fall in Russians. 
While Russian Four per Cents. have dropped 11 points, 
since last spring, Japanese Four per Cents. have fallen 
in the same period about twenty points and the Five 
per Cents. about twenty-five points. 

Before the war the total debt of Russia was about 
700 millions in English money, while the Japanese debt 
was about 55 millions. The population ot Russia is more 
than thrice that of Japan—141 as against 44 millions 
The total revenue of Russia before the war was just 
under 2,000,000,000 roubles, while that of Japan was 
‘ust under 300 million yen. 

The total expenditure of Russia during the last 
few years has always been much in excess of the 
revenue, whereas Japanese budgets have generally 
shown a satisfactory surplus. If we compare customs 
tariffs, Japan’s is infinitely superior. The Russian 
tariff vies with that of the United States for priority as 
the most barbarously protectionist and prohibitive in 
the world. The great bulk of the Japanese revenue is 
raised by direct taxes and excise duties. The income- 
tax is a model of fairness. It begins with incomes of 
#30 at 1 per cent., and the rate increases by degrees 
with the income until incomes of £10,000 a year and 
upwards pay 54 per cent. The land tax is 
another impost which makes us feel decidedly jealous. 
When we remember that for more than a century we 
have not had an efficient system of land taxation in 
England, and that when the war broke out in South 
Africa the income-tax was our only direct form of con- 
tribution to the extraordinary expenses, we cannot help 
congratulating the Japanese Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who in his March War Budget provided for an 
addition of 12} millions from the land tax, getting from 
this one source more than a third of the total additions 
which he proposed to lay upon the backs of taxpayers. 

What, then, is the explanation of the paradox? 
Why cannot a country which has hitherto paid its way, 
has an excellent system of taxation, and a remarkably 
good record for public economy, borrow money on 
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terms, as favourable as its enormous opponent, whose 
administration and finances are in an intolerable state 
of muddle and embarrassment? We are inclined to 
think that the only answer to the conundrum is that 
Europeans and Americans—the only people in the 
world who have much money to lend—are not yet 
accustomed to regard Japan as a modern country, one 
of the Great Powers; they know that the Japanese are 
not Christians and that their civilisation is Eastern ; 
they do not realise that, whether they have financial 
morality or not, the Japanese are far too intelligent and 
their Government is far too much alive to its interests to 
ever dream of refusing to recognise public liabilities. 





ENGLAND AND MACEDONIA. 


ORD LANSDOWNE’S sombre and impotent 
speech on Thursday afternoon, in reply to Lord 
Spencer’s interpellation on Macedonia, removes the last 
hope thatsummer in the Balkans may pass without blood- 
shed and massacre. The warning conveyed by Lord 
Spencer, reinforced byLord Newton, who hasbut recently 
returned from Macedonia, and reiterated in the letter 
signed by twelve English travellers which appears in 
our columns to-day, is something more precise than the 
familiar rumours of impending trouble. Within two 
weeks a conference of the whole revolutionary party 


will meet in some remote and_ secret place 
in Macedonia to take the fateful decision. It 
is known that the leaders of the movement 


favour a policy of action, and the travellers’ letter 
assures us that they have still the confidence of their 
party behind them. They have to answer the question 
whether in the Austro-Russian reforms and the bear- 
ing of the two Powers who have guaranteed them, 
there lies a prospect of relief from the oppression and 
stagnation of Turkish rule. They are hardly likely to 
think more favourably of those reforms than the 
European observers, who unanimously _ record 
their failure. One hope there still remained 
—that Lord Lansdowne, who appears to have few 
illusions and is ‘filled with grave apprehension,” 
might have had the courage of his pessimism. 
No later than last February he pledged himself, so 
soon as the failure of these reforms should be evident, 
to make new and more drastic proposals. Had he 
cared on Thursday to repeat that promise, or even to 
set a time-limit for the trial of a discredited scheme, 
the insurgents, assured that one Power at least might 
be stimulated into action by something less than the 
spectacle of massacre, would have felt that they might 
at any rate postpone a resort to the hideous risks of a 
further rising. But Lord Lansdowne has made it clear 
that diplomacy has nothing further to promise. He 
has invited desperate men to despair. 

The official mind has no doubt a suave and 
plausible answer when it bids the Macedonians give 
the reform scheme a trial. But that answer could 
convince only those who have not been able to follow 
the wearisome negotiations that occupied six precious 
months of the winter. The Austro-Russian scheme 
has failed before it has been applied—failed not in 
Macedonia, but in Constantinople. The Powers have 
allowed themselves to be defeated and their scheme to be 


emasculated. The programme that issues from the pro- 
tracted negotiations bears only the faintest resemblance 
to the scheme drafted by the two Emperors at Vienna. 
It contains not so much as a reference to the promised 
revision of taxation, the reorganisation of the courts, 
and the rearrangement of administrative areas. As 
for the two Civil Agents who are supposed to control 
Hilmi Pasha, the idea that they andtheir staffs should 
travel about in search of abuses has simply been 
abandoned because, as Lord Lansdowne confesses, 
the Turks insisted that Ottoman spies should always 
go with them. They remain fixed in Salonica, mere 
relics of a discarded scheme, ‘ objects,” as Lord 
Newton put it, ‘‘ of pity and contempt.” But the 
gendarmerie is of all shams the most transparent. The 
Powers proposed to establish a genuine international 
police, composed of native material and commanded 
by a staff of sixty European officers with European 
non-commissioned officers underthem and an Italian 
general in supreme control. That plan has utterly 
collapsed. The Macedonian gendarmerie remains a 
Turkish police, commanded exclusively by Turks with 
a pasha at their head. Some twenty-five European 
officers have indeed been appointed, but they stand 
entirely outside the force, a mere staff of inspectors or 
instructors. They offer no guarantee for order, since 
they enjoy no executive powers, and Lord Lansdowne 
has at length admitted that they will have no right to 
give even the simplest commandtoa Turk. Their sug- 
gestions and criticisms must be forwarded to head- 
quarters, there to be imposed, if at all, bya processo 
negotiation. It is essential that these details should 
be seized, for they constitute the case for further 
action. Austria and Russia, either from apathy 
or insincerity, have allowed their scheme to be 
destroyed. It is no longer the scheme to which Lord 
Lansdowne assented. It is a meré vestige and record 
of defeat, a proof of the folly of entrusting to the two 
interested Powers the destinies of Macedonia. And yet 
with this clear evidence before us we are asked to wait 
until a fresh rising and fresh massacre have proved 
what is clear already —the futility of half-measures. 
The prospect is one which no Englishman who 
remembers the events of last autumn can face 
without horror and anger. The very unanimity and 
enlightenment of public opinion make our inaction 
the more immoral. There is no Pro-Turkish party in 
England to-day. Lord Lansdowne himself has pro- 
pounded the only satisfactory solution—the appoint- 
ment of a Christian Governor responsible to Europe. 
He has behind him the active sympathy which showed 
itself inthe subscription of £27,0o00for relief in Monastir; 
meetings by the hundred have been held to “‘ strengthen 
his hands” ; the most Conservative of the Bishops, the 
Free Churches without exception, the Trade Union 
Congress, and the official Liberal Opposition have all 
promised him support. And now the moment for 
action has come and found him wanting. Knowing 
well that the perfunctory efforts of diplomacy have 
failed, warned that the devastations, the outrages, and 
the infamies of last year are about to be renewed, 


a nation neither unsympathetic nor taken by 
surprise, incurs a_ responsibility for what must 
follow. 


It is easy to blame the reckless courage of 
men who prefer liberty to peace. It is easy to balance 
the criminality of rebel and oppressor. We have to 
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face the reproaches of a third class—the dumb 
peasants who can only follow their leaders, the 
women, the children, and the aged, whom a rising 
must doom either to massacre or _ starvation. 
It is they who suffer when we efface ourselves from 
the Concert of Europe and delegate our duties to 
the reactionary Empires. Doubtless there are diffi- 
culties in the way of a fresh diplomatic move. Even 
France is the ally of Russia, and Russia is against 
autonomy. But how much did we care for the sus- 
ceptibilities of Russia, when we sent our mission to 
Tibet ? Are we to be bold only for our own aggran- 
disement? Are we to dread the displeasure of our 
rival only when our hands are clean? We refuse 
to believe that the patience and tact which 
have settled our disputes with France in three 
continents would fail to reach an understanding 
on such a question as this. If a European conference 
were to be proposed, we doubt if any Power could in 
decency oppose it. France and Italy are with us at 
heart, while Russia, embarrassed in the Far East, is 
consumed by a fear of Austrian intrigue. Even Russia 
might welcome a liberal solution, if only because it 
would check the selfish ambitions of her competitor. 
It is certain that any proposal sincerely made by 
England would avail to stay the hands of the insur- 
gents. We are no less sure that English opinion would 
infinitely prefer that Lord Lansdowne should try and 
fail than that he should make no move at all. 





SOME OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


URING the Boer war, when passion was gene- 
rally too violent to allow controversy to become 
articulate discussion, there were two main schools of 
opinion and sentiment in this country. Their diffe- 
rences were clear and sharply defined ; they were also 
irreconcilable. Men whose philosophies of life are in 
times of peace fundamentally opposed scarcely own 
a common tongue in times of war. Each of these 
schools held its creed with passion and tenacity. 
The one school believed that the Boer States, 
whether their constitutions were good or bad, 
attractive or disagreeable, were the products of a great 
struggle between man and savage nature; that they 
represented the ideas, the adventures, the blunders and 
the sacrifices of a particular community ; that no policy 
was just or wise which deprived them of the symbols 
or the rights of national freedom, and that the only 
chance of contentment and a stable British power in 
South Africa was bound up with the recognition of the 
truth that the traditions of British progress con- 
demned the attempt to destroy the identity of a 
people. The other school was equally emphatic 
and trenchant about its opinions. It believed that 
the States outside the British Empire offered a fine 
field for the display and beneficent energy of British 
institutions, and that by bending these hardy commu- 
nities to our will we should establish a kind of Pax 
Britannica, the supremacy of our ideas of adminis- 
tration, a stern sense of public duty, a just and 
merciful treatment of labour, and a united and con- 
tented South Africa. The one school believed that all 
progress to a more humane and enlightened relation- 
ship among the peoples of the world depended on 


maintaining resolutely the doctrine, slowly developed, 
that the title of a nation to exist did not depend 
merely on its capacity to resist invasion. The 
other school regarded with impatience what it 
held to be an academic attachment to the 
idea ‘of nationality as the only obstacle to a 
great civilising advance of British ideas. To both 
of these schools everything that was English was 
at stake. The first school thought a policy of con- 
quest would disfigure England’s reputation and sap 
her strength ; the second school thought a policy of 
restraint would mean the loss of her place in the 
world. With such beliefs in conflict controversy was 
an affair of the last cartridge. Each side fought 
without mercy, discovering unsuspected depths of 
indignation and an unknown range of revenges, 
pressing into the service British history, British heroes, 
British wars, and the disguises of every species of 
British virtue. 


It was a passionate battle, and it has ended in the 
total rout of both parties, who have limped off the 
field carrying their dead and wounded, to make way 
for their real master. We do not wonder that the 
London County Council decided with Sir William 
Richmond and Sir Algernon West that there was 
nothing very edifying to British citizens in the trophies 
of the war. For most British citizens belonged to one or 
other of these vanquished parties. The party with which 
we are identified was beaten first. We use the term 
beaten because a party does not make it its ambition to 
have its predictions verified—that would be a sorry con- 
fession of malice and cynicism—but to persuade the 
nation to do what it thinks right and wise. Certainly 
the Boer States are in afcondition at this moment as 
remote from self-government as Finland, and we can 
conceive nothing that does our country less honour 
than the situation that we have created .there. 
But the other school has been beaten just as 
thoroughly. For the mere annihilation of Boer 
institutions was not their one aim and object. They 
would not have reconciled themselves to the un- 
speakable miseries of a war of conquest if they had 
seen nothing more consoling than destruction at 
the end. They thought there would be successful, 
competent, and incorruptible administration. Their 
disappointments on that score are in some senses a 
minor matter, for the truth is that the central idea 
which sustained them during the war has been 
completely and dramatically falsified. These inno- 
cent enthusiasts thought that by conquering the Boers 
they could acclimatise in that country their own notions 
about slavery. What has beenthe result? The Rand 
Daily Mail, in an article reproduced by the South 
African News, says outright that if the British 
people dare, ‘‘out of the plenitude of their 
hypocrisy and ignorance,” to interfere with the 
Chinese ordinance, the loyalists’ “feelings of intense 
loyalty” would be strained to breaking point. 
This situation was very aptly reproduced in a cartoon 
by the Morning Leader on Thursday. The people on 
whom we are to impress our civilisation say frankly 
that they will secede from the Empire if we venture on 
any such quixotic ideal as the ideal of maintaining a 
certain minimum moral standard throughout the 
Empire. In other words, the men who destroyed 
the Boer Governments in order to have their 
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own way about the government of these territories, 
are told by the organs of the capitalists that if they 
attempt to say anything at all, they will lose their 
But this is not all. Another 
loyalist paper makes demands in comparison with 
which these threats are moderate and mild. The Natal 
Mercury hints not obscurely at separation if the people 
of Great Britain dare to do what they like with 
their own Government. We are warned by these 
authorities that, if the people of England choose 
a Parliament that the minority of South Africa 
dislikes, there will be a real danger of a rebellion, and 
this paper goes on to explain very ingenuously that 
such rebellion would not really be disloyal, for it would 
be rebellion against people who think differently from 
the loyalists of Natal. So that the British Im- 
perialist, after going to war to become the master 
of twe countries, finds that the men he has 
enriched by his sacrifices will not even allow him 
to be master of his own. He _ expected to 
see South Africa unified, contented, and British in 
sentiment. Cape Colony, with a Progressive Govern- 
ment in office, passes resolutions to shut out the 
Transvaal Chinese and to blame the Home Government 
for refusing to veto the Chinese Ordinance. The 
loyalists explain that they care so little about their 
place in the British Empire that they will evacuate it 
rather than concede anything to British opinion. And 
the men who ask us to provide them with a garrison 
in order that the Chinese immigration may pro- 
duce as little bloodshed as possible tell us frankly 
that if we dare to have any opinion about their 
scheme of captive labour, for excluding Britons of the 
mother country, they will punish our impertinence as 
it deserves. 

The situation is, of course, full of satire and 
dramatic point. But it is not perhaps too much to hope 
that its significance will not be lost entirely on 
people who are thinking of anything but South 
Africa. For this error of psychological analysis 
which led them so ludicrously astray is a very serious 
and fruitful cause of mistake and failure. Wherever 
men of British race have been in contact with another 
white race there has grown up this particular type, 
which subordinates everything to the maintenance of 
its own supremacy and privileges, and means by the 
British Empire nothing but its own little world of power 
unearned and ascendancies undeserved. The spirit may 
be seen in the remarks the Zimes makes this week on the 
King’s speeches in Ireland. In South Africa this ele- 
ment is aggravated by the presence of Cosmopolitans 
whose patriotism is not merely something to be bought 
by privileges, but something to be bought by money. 
Whenever British statesmen have dared to treat that 
faction as a mere element, and not as the predominating 
element of the community where it lives, they have 
made British power stable and tranquil. Our states- 
men did it in Canada with excellent results. They 
are gradually learning to do it in Ireland, where, as 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said in his welcome 
speech on Wednesday, full self-government is only 
a question of time. If our Imperialists have not been 
blind to all the revelations of the last few years, they 
will join with Liberals in doing it in South Africa, and 
in setting their true value on the sound and fury of men 
who are loyal neither to the country they live in nor 
the countries from which they come. 


PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
I.—LANCASHIRE. 


ANCASHIRE used to be a Liberal county. It was 
a strong centre of the Chartist agitation. It was 
the cradle of Free Trade. Its citizens took a prominent 
part in the promotion of the extension of the franchise 
both in the boroughs and in the countries. Many of the 
leading reformers of the nineteenth century were Lanca- 
shire men born and bred ; many others had close political 
associations with the county. To the one category or the 
other belong the names of Peel, Cobden, Bright, Milner 
Gibson, Fox, George Wilson, “Orator” Hunt, Samuel 
Bamford, Ebenezer Elliott, Elijah Ridings, Lovett, Ernest 
Jones, Brotherton, and—greatest of all—Gladstone. The 
two great political organisations, the Anti-Corn-Law 
League and the National Reform Union, were formed 
and conducted by Lancashire men. 

Between 1832 and 1868 the boroughs of Lancashire 
were overwhelmingly Liberal, and in the county divisions 
(of which there were then only two, North and South) 
the representation was fairly equally divided between the 
two parties. Between 1868 and 1885 Liberalism retained 
its strength, though slightly impaired, in the boroughs, 
but the four new county divisions went strongly Tory. 
Since 1886 Conservatism has been predominant both in 
the boroughs and in the county divisions, and in the last 
two General Elections has carried nearly four-fifths of the 
Lancashire constituencies. . 

There are fifty-four constituencies in Lancashire— 
twenty-three county divisions and thirty-one boroughs ; 
but, as four of the boroughs have two members each, the 
total number of seats is fifty-eight. Of these the Liberals 
at present hold seven county and five borough seats, 
twelve in all; while the Conservatives hold sixteen county 
and: thirty borough seats, forty-six in all. This is a little 
better than in 1895 and not much worse than in 1892. 

Why Lancashire is such a stronghold of Conservatism 
only those understand who have done much political work 
in the county. They know that—with the exception, per- 
haps, of London—it is the largest centre (1) of Irish- 
men, who generally vote with the Conservatives, unless 
an election tums on some specific Irish question, like 
Home Rule in 1886 and 1892, or the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church in 1868; (2) of Orangemen, who 
always vote Conservative, because they think that Liberals 
favour the Catholics in Ireland; (3) of English Catholics, 
whose instincts are invariably against the Liberal Party ; 
(4) of a strong Church of England party, especially of 
the “ Protestant” section, who fear Disestablishment and 
Disendowment ; (5) of Wesleyans of the older school, who 
are afraid of “Popery”; (6) of working men who are 
members of the Independent Labour Party or of the Social 
Democratic Federation ; (7) of public-houses, and especi- 
ally “tied” houses ; (8) of small employers of labour, who 
think that Liberals legislate too much in the interests of 
the working classes. Add to these causes the enormous 
territorial influence of the Stanleys and the Cavendishes, in 
the western and northern parts especially, and—since the 
Home Rule split in 1886—the extraordinary personal in- 
fluence of John Bright and the Marquis of Hartington 
(as he then was), and the wonder is rather that there are 
as many, not that there are so few, Liberal seats. 

How will these various influences affect the political 
position of Lancashire in the forthcoming General Elec- 
tion? If a single issue, that of the maintenance of Free 
Trade, could be made the one and only question, there is 
ne dowkt that Liberalism would almost sweep the ccunty. 
The cotton industry stands to lose more by Protection 
than any other trade in the kingdom, and to the prosperity 
of the cotton trade most of the other great industries in 
Lancashire owe their very existence and depend on it 
for their support. The sufferings of their forefathers in 
the old Protectionist days are a living memory with the 
masses of the people, and they will not lightly risk their 
recurrence. But there is a danger lest they should be 
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beguiled by the sophistries of those who tell them that, 
while their food will not be dearer or less plentiful, their 
employment will be more regular and their wages higher, 
and if the General Election should come while the present 
crisis in the cotton trade still prevails, that danger will 
be increased—for drowning men will clutch at straws, and 
starving men will accept the half loaf which they are 
told they can secure when they have no bread. Hence 
the importance and value of the propagandist work which 
is being so vigorously carried on by the National Reform 
Union and the Free Trade League. 

But the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of resérict- 
ing the issues of an election to one question is well known, 
and even if Free Trade be made the predominant question 
and the general conditions be normal, it cannot be hoped 
that the other influences tending to Conservatism will be 
rendered nugatory. There will be thousands of voters 
who will agree with Mr. Winston Churchill in having “no 
politics but Free Trade till this great Protectionist agita- 
tion is laid to rest again,” and who will, like him, “ work 
with or for any Free Trader, whatever his politics, what- 
evet his party, and against any Protectionist, whatever his 
politics and whatever his party.” But amongst them will 
not be the Irishmen, nor the Orangemen, nor those Non- 
conformists who put first the reform of the Education 
Act of 1902, nor the English Catholics and the Church- 
men, who will oppose that reform, nor the “ Protestant ” 
section of English Churchmen, nor those Unionists who 
believe that Home Rule would be a greater disaster than 
tven Protection. Moreover, there are many who would 
vote against Protection pure and simple, but whom the 
fierce foreign competition of recent years has inclined to- 
wards some form of Retaliation, which they deny to he 
Protection, and which they honestly believe would tend 
to make foreign countries adopt Free Trade—and there 
are not a few of these to be found among even Liberal 
manufacturers and merchants. Worst of all, the war spirit 
is not dead, and an appeal on behalf of British against 
foreign trade to the spurious and selfish patriotism of two 
or three years ago will awake echoes which are only 
sleeping. 

Against these adverse influences may be set the forces 
which will tend strongly to Liberalism. Foremost of thes2 
will undoubtedly be the determination of the vast majority 
of those engaged in the Cotton trade to prevent the re- 
introduction of Protection and to defeat any attempt 
to make food dearer; and in the constituencies in which 
the cotton operatives are in a majority this question will 
probably decide the elections. Next in influence will be 
the Education question, which has not only brought back 
to the Liberal Party hundreds of Nonconformists who 
voted for Conservatives at the last two elections, but has 
also brought into active and militant politics many who 
have never before gone upon a political platform or even 
recorded a political vote. It may be hoped and anticipated 
that the numbers and, still more, the enthusiasm. of these 
will more than counterbalance the forces of the Church. 
men and Catholics who will vote on the other side, 
the majority of whom have almost certainly given to the 
Conservative Party their most strenuous support in the 
past. Another potent influence on the Liberal side will be 
the disgust and indignation aroused by the introduction of 
Chinese labour into the Transvaal; for not only do the 
working men naturally resent all attempts to cheapen 
labour, but the anti-slavery spirit which animated and sus- 
tained the operatives of Lancashire in the Cotton Famine 
at the time of the American Civil War, and 
which roused their strong opposition to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Circular of the Tory Government in 1876, 
is still alive and will make itself felt at the General 
Election. Again, the very strength of the Liquor trade in 
Lancashire has had the result of creating a correspond- 
ingly strong body of temperance reformers, who, under the 
direction of the United Kingdom Alliance—which has its 
headquarters and holds its annual meetings in Manchester— 
will throw all their weight on the Liberal side with a 
vigour and enthusiasm vastly increased by the Govern- 


ment’s licensing proposals ; and their efforts will be sup- 
ported by many good citizens who regard with fear and 
shame the sacrifice of the public weal to the selfish interests 
of a dangerous and demoralising trade. 

Among minor but by no means unimportant influences 
in favour of Liberalism may be reckoned the non-opposi- 
tion, if not the support, of the Duke of Devonshire, who, 
with his nephew, Mr. Richard Cavendish, M.P. for North 
Lonsdale, has pronounced strongly against the fiscal pro- 
posals both of Mr. Chamberlain and of Mr. Balfour; and 
the fact that the name and memory of John Bright can 


now be invoked in support of, and not against, 
the party which defends Free Trade and opposes 
militarism and slavery. There is also a_ growing 
distrust of Mr. Balfour among “ Protestant” Church- 


men because of his attitude on the Irish University 
question, and a dislike of the Irish Land Bill among the 
more orthodox Unionists, which will detach votes from the 
Conservative side. Lastly, there is a general uneasiness 
among such an essentially business community as is to be 
found in Lancashire with regard to the financial admini- 
stration of the Conservative Government. The merchants 
and manufacturers of Lancashire do not like high taxation 
at a time of falling trade, especially when combined with 
depreciated credit and realised deficits, and some of them 
will undoubtedly vote for a change in the directorate and 
management of the public business in which they are 
such large shareholders. 

Such are the forces on the one side or the other which 
must be carefully calculated in any attempt to forecast 
the political future of Lancashire. On the whole, it may 
reasonably be anticipated that the overwhelming import- 
ance to the county of the maintenance of Free Trade 
will bring over several constituencies to the Liberal side ; 
but this will be mainly in the cotton districts, i.¢., in the 
north-east and south-east, where eight, if not nine, of 
the twelve county divisions and twelve of the twenty-one 
borough seats ought to be won by Free Trade can- 
didates. To these may be added two of the four county 
divisions in North Lancashgre. In the south-west, on the 
other hand, the prospects of Liberalism are not so hope- 
ful, and Liberals may congratulate themselves if they find 
that the General Election gives them more than two out 
of the seven county divisions and two of the eleven 
borough seats. Should this forecast be accurate, the posi- 
tion of the two parties after the General Election will be 
nearly equal—which would be a vast improvement on the 
present position of five to one in favour of the Conser- 
vative. If, on the other hand, the attack on Free Trade 
should be frankly and formally repudiated by Mr. Balfour 
and the official Conservative Party, and if such a repu- 
diation were accepted and acquiesced in by Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his followers, and if, moreover, the most 
obnoxious clauses of the Education Act were reformed— 
all of which are not very probable hypotheses—the Con- 
servatives would retain possession of several seats which 
they now stand to lose, and the Liberal gain—for a Liberal 
gain there will certainly be—will be pro tanto diminished. 
The most uncertain and least calculable influence—in 
Lancashire as elsewhere—is the policy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who, in spite of the egregious absurdity and failure 
of his fiscal scheme, is still a great force; and until we 
know, not what Mr. Balfour will propose, but what Mr. 
Chamberlain will dispose, it is not safe to prophesy any 
results of the forthcoming General Election, except that 
the Liberals will gain and the Conservatives will lose 
many seats in all parts of the country. 





A CORNER OF ENGLAND. 
I 


HERE are two ways by which a man may 
acquire any kind of learning or profit, and this 

i ially true of travel. 
7 “Rearyhedy knows that one can increase what one 
has of knowledge or of any other possession by going 
outwards and outwards, but what is also true and 
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what people know less is that one can increase it by 
going inwards and inwards. There is no goal to 
either of these directions, nor any term to your advan- 
tage as you travel in them. 

If you will be extensive take it easy ; the infinite is 
always well ahead of you, and its symbol is the sky. 

If you will be intensive, hurry as much as you 
like you will never exhaust the complexity of things ; 
and the truth of this is very evident in a garden, or 
even more in the nature of insects; of which beasts I 
have heard it said that the wisest man in the longest 
life cannot acquire any but a superficial knowledge of 
even one kind, as, for instance, the horned beetle, which 
sings so angrily at evening. 

You may travel for the sake of great horizons, 
and travel all your life and fill your memory with 
nothing but views from mountain tops, and yet not 
have seen a tenth of the world. Or you may spend 
your life upon the religious history of East Rutland 
and plan the most enormous book upon it, and yet find 
that you have continually to excise and select from the 
growing mass of your material. 


A wise man having told me this some days ago, 
and I having believed it, it seemed to me as though a 
great fortune had been left to me, or rather as though 
I had found a bottomless purse ; since by this doctrine 
there was manifestly no end to the number of my 
pleasures, and to each of this infinite number no possi- 
bility of exhaustion ; but I thought I would put it to 
the test in this way: putting aside but three days, I 
determined in that space to explore a little corner of 
this country, choosing for my base, as it were, the 
river Ouse from Ely to Lynn ; from Ely making a 
curve inwards so as to seea mile or,two of the Fens 
and so come round to King’s Lynn by way of the shore 
of the Wash, which I had never seen. 

Now, although I saw not one hundredth of the 
buildings or the people in this very small space, and 
though I knew nothing of the birds or the beasts or the 
method of tillage, or of anything of all that makes up a 
land, yet I saw enough to fill a book. And the pleasure 
of my thoughts was so great that I determined to pick 
out a bit here and a bit there, and to put down the 
notes almost without arrangement, in order that those 
who cannot do these things (whether from lack of 
leisure or for some other reason) may get some part of 
my pleasure without loss to me (on the contrary, with 
profit); and in order that everyone may be convinced 
of what this little journey has finally taught me, and 
which I repeat : that there is an inexhaustible treasure 
everywhere, not only outwards but inwards, and that 
if anybody is bored it means that he is ill. 


2 , . . 


I had known the Ouse—(how many years ago !)— 
I had looked up at those towers of Ely from my boat ; 
but a town from a river and a town from the street are 
two different things. Moreover, in that time I speak 
of, the day years ago, it was blowing very hard from 
the south, and I was anxious to be away before it, and 
away I went down to Lynn at one stretch: for in those 
days the wind and the water seemed of more moment 
than old stones. Now (after how many years!) it was 
my business to go up by land, and as I went, the weight 
and domination of the Cathedral filled the way before me. 

Impressions of this sort are explained by every 
man in his own way—for my part I felt the Norman. 

I know not by what accident it was, but never had 
I come so nearly into the presence of the men who 
founded England. The isolation of the hill, the absence 
of clamour and false noise and everything modern, the 
smallness of the village, the solidity and amplitude of 
the homes and their security, all recalled an origin. 

I went into the door of the Cathedral under the high 
tower. I noted the ponderous simplicity of the great 
squat pillars, the rough capitals—plain bulges of stone 


without so much asa pattern cut upon them—the round 
arch and the low aisles ; but in one corner remaining 
near the door—a baptistery, | suppose—was a crowd of 
ornament which (like everything of that age) bore the 
inark of simplicity, for it was an endless heap of the 
arch and the column and the zig-zag ornament; the 
broken line. Its richness was due to nothing but the 
repetition of similar forms, and everywhere the low 
stature, the muscles, the broad shoulders of the thing 
proved and reawoke the memory of the Norman 
soldiers. 

They have been written of enough to-day, but who 
has seen them from close by or understood that 
brilliant interlude of power ? 

The little bullet-headed men, vivacious, orderly, 
splendidly brave, we know that they awoke all Europe, 
that they first provided settled financial systems and 
settled governments of land, and that everywhere, from 
the Grampians to Mesopotamia, they were like steel 
when all other races were like wood or iron. We know 
that they were a flash. They were not formed or re- 
markable at all before the year 1000; by the year 1200 
they were gone. Some odd transitory phenomenon of 
cross-breeding, a very lucky freak in the history of the 
European family, produced the only body of men who 
all were lords and who in their collective action showed 
continually nothing but genius. 

We know that they were the spear-head, as it 
were, of the Gallic spirit: the vanguard of that one of 
the Gallic expansions which we associate with the 
opening of the Middle Ages and with the Crusades. 
. . « « Weknow all this and write about it ; never- 
theless, we do not make enough of the Normans in 
England. 

Here and there a man who really knows his sub- 
ject and who disdains the market of the school books 
puts as it should be put their conquest of this island 
and their bringing into our blood whatever is still 
strongest in it. Many (descended from their leaders) 
have remarked their magical ride through South Italy, 
their ordering of Sicily, their hand in Palestine. As 
for the Normans in Normandy, of their exchequer 
there, of what Rouex was—all that has never been 
properly written down at all. Their great adventure 
here in England has been most written of by far; but 
I say again no one has made enough of them; no one 
has brought them back out of their graves. The 
character of what they did has been lost in these silly 
little modern quarrels about races, which are but the 
unscholarly expression of a deeper hypocritical quarre] 
about religion. 

Yet it is in England that the Norman can be 
studied as he can be studied nowhere else. He did 
not write here (as in Sicily) upon a palimpsest. He 
was not merged here (as in the Orient) with the rest 
of the French, He was segregated here; he can be 
studied in isolation, for though so many that crossed 
the sea on that October night with William, the big 
leader of them, held no Norman tenure, yet the spirit 
of the whole thing was Norman: the regularity, the 
suddenness, the achievement, and, when the short 
fighting was over the creation of a new society. It 
was the Norman who began everything over again :— 
the first fresh influence since Rome. 

The riot of building has not been seized. The place 
was conquered in 1070. It was a place of heavy 
foolish men with random laws, pale eyes, and a slow 
manner ; their houses were of wood: sometimes they 
built (but how painfully, and how childishly !) with 
stone. There was no height, there was no dignity, 
there was no sense of permanence. The Norman 
Government was established. At once rapidity, energy, 
the clear object of a united and organised power fol- 
lowed. And see what followed in architecture alone, 
and in what a little space of the earth, and in what a 
little stretch of time—less than the time that separates 
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us from the year of Disraeli’s death or the occupa- 
tion of Egypt. 

The Conquest was achieved in 1070. In that same 
year they pulled down the wooden shed at Bury St. 
Edmunds, ‘‘ unworthy,” they said, ‘‘of a great saint,” 
and began the great shrine of stone. Next year it was 
the Castle at Oxford, in 1075 Monkswearmouth, Jarrow, 
and the Church at Chester, in 1077 Rochester and St. 
Albans ; in 1079 Winchester ; Ely, Worcester, Thorney, 
Hurley, Lincoln, followed with the years; by 1089 
they had tackled Gloucester, by 1092 Carlisle, by 1093 
Lindisfarne, Christchurch—tall Durham . . . And 
this is but a short and random list of some of their 
greatest works in these few years ; some though re- 
corded are not mentioned here. Hundreds of castles, 
houses, village churches are unrecorded. Were they not 
indeed a people? . . . Andall that effort realised 
itself before Pope Urban had made the speech which 
launched the armies against the Holy Land. The 
Norman had created and founded all this before the 
Mass of Europe was urged against the flame of the 
Arab, to grow fruitful and to be transformed. 

One may say of the Norman and of the Gothic 
what Dante said of Virgil and the Faith: Would that 
they had been born in a time when they could have 
known it! But the East was not yet open. The mind 
of Europe had not yet received the great experience of 
the Crusades ; the Normans had no medium wherein 
to express their mighty soul, save the round arch and 
the straight line, the capital barbaric or naked, the 
sullen round shaft of the pillar—more like a drum than 
like a column. They could build, as it were, with 
nothing but the last ruins of Rome. They were given 
no forms but the forms which the fatigue and lethargy 
of the Dark Ages had repeated for 600 years. They 
were capable, even in the north, of impressing even 
these forms with a superhuman majesty. 


Was I not right in saying that everywhere in the 
world one can look in and in and never find an end to 
one’s delight? I began to explore but a tiny corner 
of England, and here in one corner of that corner and 
in but one thought arising from this corner of a corner 
I have found these things. 


But England is especially a garden of this sort, or 
a storehouse ; and in nothing more than in this matter 
of the old architecture which perpetuates the barbaric 
grandeur of the eleventh century: the time before it 
was full day. 

When the Gothic came the whole of northern 
Europe was so enamoured of it that common men, 
bishops, and kings pulled down and rebuilt everywhere. 
Old crumbling walls of the Romanesque fell at Amiens, 
you can still see them cowering at Beauvais, an 
accident of fire destroyed them in Notre Dame. But 
nowhere save in England is the northern Romanesque 
triumphant, not even at Caen. Elsewhere the Gothic 
has conquered. Only here in England can you see it 
facing like an equal newer things, because here only 
was there a great outburst of building, a kind of false 
spring before the Gothic came: because here only in 
Europe had a great political change and a great flood of 
wealth come in before the expansion of the twelfth 
century began. 

H. Be.toc. 





THE THEATRE. 
“MADAM HOW AND MASTER WHY.” 


HERE are, in this world, perverse persons who per- 

sist in arranging their own lives, and the lives of all 
around them, after a preconceived and mathematical plan, 
any deviation from which they decide to be jmpossible be- 
cause they themselves have excluded it from the sphere 
of reason. They imagine that no mortal being would, 


under any circumstances, do anything which they them- 
selves would not do, nor anything which cannot be justified 
by impeccable canons of sense. Sense, to such apostles, 
meaning their own arbitrary theories without any allowance 
made for any other theories or any vagaries of ill-regulated 
emotion. ‘These tedious and well-meaning characters, who 
decide the great questions of right and wrong, wisdom and 
folly, by sole reference to the sacred rushlight of their own 
discernment, have been the cause of most of the earth’s 
miseries. Queen Mary of England was one such quack: 
doctor to humanity ; the Emperor Julian was another ; and, 
in general, all little-minded, large-hearted philanthropists 
who expect every action to square with their own ideas, 
and life with its problems to be a mere chemical problem, 
capable of solution by personally concocted formule. 

Now, Mr. Shaw must go free of such cheap reproaches, 
and yet he is as pernicious an adherent of reason in action as 
ever made a home miserable, or scattered, in pure benevo- 
lence, the seed of the Church. All his characters, before, 
during, and after each action, are expected to give a full 
catalogue of their reasons ab ovo, with footnotes where 
necessary, and an illustrated pedigree of every movement 
they make. Presumably they are not allowed to do any- 
thing until they have explained its how and why. The 
drama is no drama; it is a logos; a portentous disquisi- 
tion cast into the form of dialogue. Not a step is made 
without the most exhaustive explanation; and an explana- 
tion, too, of emotions which are never felt. Mr. Shaw 
allows his characters to expect emotion and to analyse it 
without end; never once does he allow them to feel it; 
they only get as far as feeling that they may be expected 
reasonably to feel it. Then beneath a flood of explana- 
tion they swamp each little puling symptom of humanity. 
No man, in stress of real feeling, has leisure to examine, 
docket, annotate, compare, and collate every detail of his 
own passion and the passions round him. Mr. Shaw’s per- 
sons—indeed, they are “ persons,” mere masks—find relief 
from stress in copious explanations. Suffering descends 
in a tempest upon them; accorglingly they sit down in a 
row and say, “ Let us explain ourselves.” And they pro- 
ceed to do so, to fhe complete satisfaction of everybody. 
They all accept each explanation with a touching faith. 
Wife explains husband and self. Wobbling poetaster of 
immature years explains wife. Wife explains poet. Un- 
flattering explanations all round. Instead of love-scenes, 
explanations. Instead of passions, explanations. Instead of 
elemental storms, a ping-pong of “how's” and “ why’s.” 
When all the explanations are satisfactorily over, the cur- 
tain falls, and everyone goes home. Whatever their emo- 
tio , their rage of love, hate or contempt, it withers away 
immediately in the cooling atmosphere of explanation. 
Angry men and women promptly lay aside their anger 
when once its cause has been lucidly developed by its 
victim. All this is most idyllic and Arcadian. How 
placid life would be, if the sucking child of reason could 
so easily lay its hand on the cockatrice of passion; how 
placid life would be, and, good heavens, how dull! 
Providentially_we are not yet arrived at the age of reason, 
when life will be .a certainty in all its developments, with 
no space left for the charms of the incalculable. As yet 
the soft answer, with a correct analysis of our feelings, 
avails not to turn away wrath, and the explanation of an 
emotion is not considered the death-warrant of action. 
We are still human. This Mr. Shaw’s creations are not ; 
they are mere animated theorems, theorems that dili- 
gently supply their own solutions, guided by rigid 
postulates, axims and definitions, from which there is no 
logical escape—and, consequently, no escape at all. 

It is very difficult to come to close grips with Mr. 
Shaw, owing to his amazing cleverness and dexterity. 
Candida is full of brilliant and fulminating truths; it 
has an almost appalling subtlety of vision; it respects no 
prejudice, no delusion ; it throws a flood of harsh light into 
the dark places of our nature. It is, in short, a cynical 
surgeon’s dissection of a humanity for whose beauty long 
and contemptuous acquaintance has robbed him of all re- 
gard. Here lies the fault of the work. It is too accurate 
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a dissection. Every muscle of mortality is unfalteringly ex- 
pounded. Now dissection of so searching a nature can 
only be carried out on a body bound and immobile; no 
surgeon can bring his scalpel effectively to bear on a 
subject who leaps and skips like Lady Margaret Plan- 
tagenet. But this is precisely what is necessary in a 
play—this unfettered movement of the characters. A 
play is a morris-dance of lives, whose complicated 
figures form its scheme. To make a drama it is 
essential that the characters should have the free- 
dom of their nature. Without that, the thing has 
no life, it is a foregone conclusion, a Sphinx without 
asecret. Thus a play can never be a dissection of passive 
and partially anesthetised victims. But this is what Mr. 
Shaw’s work is from beginning to end. On his table he 
ties motionless a few helpless figures, delicately divides their 
vitals, and gives us an illustrated lecture on moral surgery. 
Waving his probe he cries, “ Observe the chords of jealousy, 
of love, of greed. I tickle them—so. Now mark the 
result.” Then off he launches into an elaborate explana- 
tion and description of the symptoms, which for form’s 
sake he puts into the mouth of one among his victims. By 
this we are vastly edified. The lecture is so brilliant, the 
display so dazzling. Only one thing, however, saves Mr. 
Shaw from the reproach of vivisection. We should have 
to shudder and resent his discovery of humanity’s naked- 
ness were it not for the fact that none of his characters 
are alive. Never have they been alive, never 
will they, or could they, Providence being merciful, 
have anything to do with life. Mr. Shaw gives us our 
lecture on humanity with an object-lesson of dummy 
figures. He wields an unflinching scalpel over rags ani 
sawdust. This enables him to attain surety and confi- 
dence in his analyses. No man, however brilliant, can 
dogmatise about life, for life is more brilliant than he, 
and himself is only one fragmentary manifestation, among 
many, of its radiant and adorable uncertainty. If, then, 
absolute confidence in cut and dried formule be required, 
it is best to take lay-figures for one’s corpora vilia. They 
can never be incalculable, nor ruin one’s most brilliant 
psychologies by a sudden burst of nature. Yes, Mr. 
Shaw’s personal (as distinct from his general) analysis 
would be cruel if it were not so radiantly, so unerringly 
untrue. First of all he takes his thesis, selects his para- 
dox, winnows the truth till it becomes at once incredible 
and interesting. Then he knocks together incidents for 
a frame to his work. These have nothing to do with 
nature except as expounded by Mr. Shaw. Then, finally, 
he gathers a bundle of dolls to fit his story (in whose 
development they have no real part), to wear the glitter 
of his eloquence, and to enunciate such sentiments as Mr. 
Shaw believes will sufficiently appal the audience. The 
result is what the author calls a play, but which everyone 
else would prefer to call a work—a work of imaginative 
surgery, a work of social analysis, a work of dazzling pro- 
fundities—but never, by any chance, a play. In other 
words, Mr. Shaw’s work should be read and studied, but 
never, never acted; for, as a masterpiece of illuminating 
veracity on a large scale, nothing could be more adequate 
than a play of Mr. Shaw's; as a study in truth on a smail 
scale nothing could be more exquisitely unreal. And, 
unfortunately, modern drama depends entirely on its truth 
to that small department of modern life, where Mr. Shaw 
so gloriously fails. There are many kinds of truth; Mr. 
Shaw is only elementally true. His characters are not a 
body of moving mortal animals; they are incarnate gene- 
ralities, almost too abstract for Aischylus. And yet, if Mr. 
Shaw rould only be a little more human, he might almost 
take rank as the English Euripides (since such silly laxi- 
ties of comparison prevail). The Englishman, however, 
with all his opportunities, is content to toy dialectically 
with types; the Greek, for all his disheartening restric- 
tions, made an honest effort to set living, everyday charac- 
ters in motion. Do Mr. Shaw’s characters live or move ? 
Not a bit. Their surgeon jerks a dummy muscle, and 
makes them seem to twitch; their whole atmosphere, with 


its parade of realism and modernity, is more remote and 


more fantastic than that of Pelleas and Melisande. Ex- 
tremes meet, and finally Mr. Shaw, the apostle of truth and 
originality, becomes more conventional in his unconven- 
tionality and more unoriginal in his originality than his 
staidest abhorrents. David ends by changing sides with 
Goliath of the Philistines. For, in his course, Mr. Shaw 
finds himself more heavily bound down by the chains of 
his perverse brilliancy than ever his enemies by their 
clogging stupidity. He comes to move in an ordered 
topsy-turvydom, where paradox becomes so hackneyed 
that a platitude would have the lustre of an epigram and 
the completeness of his revolt neutralises its effect. [In 
the end, the essential unreality of Mr. Shaw’s world gives 
us a delicate sensation of some almost Gilbertian phan- 
tasy. Probably few artists are less congenial to Mr. Shaw 
than Watteau, yet he is curiously akin to Watteau in his 
power of manufacturing and inhabiting a vague and 
conventional world, having no connection whatever with the 
little world of actuality around us, whatever it may have 
with that vast and universal world of creation beyond, 
whose perspective is so gigantic that each statement and 
contradictory opinion is reduced to scale, till all lies and 
errors are seen to be ultimately part. of truth, while truth 
itself is seen never to be absolute and whole from the stand- 
point of any one life or era. But to us, who dwell in 
this world of now, Mr. Shaw seems a wilful and whim- 
sical tyrant, reigning over a new kingdom of Tore-Lore, 
where all laws and realities are abrogated save those of 
the King’s imagining. 
REGINALD FARRER. 





CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


HAT a difference to the look of our streets, what 
a difference, especially to the effect of some of 
our great buildings, it would make if we could induce our- 
selves to clear away some of the useless iron railings 
which now surround and encumber them! St. Paul’s, 
though few people know it, stands in a garden. There are 
flowers and grass here, besides a few trees; but only the 
tops of the trees are visible because of the ponderous rail- 
ings with which the garden is enclosed. It is a fact not 
as generally recognised as it ought to be that you cannot 
see through railings. The painful effort to squeeze 
through the uprights is one which your eyes, unless you 
force them, will never make. They stop ‘at the bars. You 
might walk a dozen times down Cannon-street without 
finding out what lay behind those bars. Here is a garden, 
in the heart of the City, at the meeting-place of great 
streets, altogether wasted. 


But fifty times worse than the waste of a pretty 
garden is the harm done to the Cathedral. The bars en- 
tirely conceal the base of the building, and the base of a 
building, on the security of which all depends, is the part 
of all others that should be clearly visible. Let me beg 
the reader to experiment for himself next time he passes 
that way. He will notice that the great walls as they 
descend (except at the West end) are received within a 
tall cluster of spikes, like bayonets. How near to those 
spikes will his eye consent to risk itself? Standing thirty 
or forty yards away, at such a distance that the building 
can be seen as a whole, he will find that all the lower half 
is marred by these threatening points. His eyes have the 
greatest dislike to descending the wall in their direction. 
He may force them to do so, of course, but the instant 
they regain control they will escape to the upper cornices. 
Of their own accord they will not approach this lower half 
of the church, either by descending the wall or by squeez- 
ing through the bars, and the consequence is that all this 
part of the architecture remains practically invisible, 
which, of course, utterly destroys the effect of the whole 
building. 

Now let him imagine these barriers swept clean 
away and no impediment existing between him and the 
. Walls. Instantly he will feel that a menace has been re- 
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moved and a whole region opened up to every glance of the 
eye. Let him further imagine the garden within laid down, 
not in heaps and mounds, for nothing goes so abominably 
with stone walls, but in a surface as level as a floor. Out of 
this smooth setting let him see the great black walls spring- 
ing like sea cliffs out of calm water, and he will acknow- 
ledge that he is seeing St. Paul’s for the first time. The 
rails at present, so far as I can discover, serve no purpose 
at all. A low stone coping and swing chain would be ampl> 
to keep children off the grass. It is curious by the way that 
the necessity for having a clear view of the base of an ob- 
ject is quite recognised in other matters. Everyone knows 
that to clear away underwood from the trunk of a tree and 
reveal to the eye how the great roots grip the ground is to 
double the power and effect of the whole tree. That is ex- 
actly what clearing away these railings would do for St. 
Paul’s. I have heard these obstacles defended on the 
ground that, after all, you could see between them if you 
wanted to. Of course you can; but what we want in 
our streets is things worth looking at which do not require 
to be painfully deciphered, but which present themselves 
freely to us of their own accord and attract a natural 
glance of pleasure as we walk to or from business. We 
have not many such things in London, and why we 
should lock up those we have behind a kind of dungeon 
grating of iron bars it is really difficult to see. 

Not the least interesting point about the new Catho- 
lic Cathedral in its present stage of development is the un- 
doubted fineness of the great unadorned and naked in- 
terior. The effect of the large architectural features is 
strongly felt in the plain brickwork, and this in spite of 
the fact that the brickwork is of the most ugly colour. 
Probably not many parts of our island in ancient days 
were less prepossessing than the salt fens and stagnant 
marshes lying round what is now London, through which 
the Thames crept to a leaden sea. The neighbourhood 
has changed doubtless since then; but these “stock” 
bricks of the local clay, of which the Catholic Cathedral is 
built, in their cold and grimy colour, bear witness to the 
profound inward unattractiveness that lurks in this soil 
and has not been without a powerful effect on the aspect 
of the great city. At the same time, colour apart, there 
is something fine in the vast uniformity of this interior as 
it exists at present; especially in the wide and massive 
piers which, rising from the pavement, extend into the 
bands of vaulting supporting the domes. It is an extra 
ordinary instance of the achievement of an unlooked for 
effect. The architecture, totally undecorated and desti 
tute of detail, tells only in its main masses. But it tells 
in these so powerfully that a doubt is apt to visit yous 
mind whether the after system of adornment and decora- 
tion may not sometimes subtract from the general effect 
more than it adds to it. 

_ The All Souls’ Chapel, on the left of the Cathedral, 
has received its mosaics, and has been finished some time. 
The one opposite to it, on the other side, will be finished 
very shortly. Partial glimpses only can be obtained of it 
from the body of the church, but through the kindness 
of Mr. Bridge, who is superintending the mosaics, ! was 
allowed to mount the scaffolding and have a look at the 
work. Mr. Bridge told me several things that interested 
me. The reader who has been to Venice will 
remember the dead flatness of modern mosaic 
work as seen in the St. Mark’s restorations. The 
mechanical evenness of surface, with its wniform 
refraction of light, gives a monotonous, almost an ojea- 
ginous aspect to the later mosaics which compares must 
unfavourably with the varied strength and vigour of the 
earlier work. This modern method consists in preparing 
and completing the mosaics in the workshop and _after- 
wards transferring them in sections to their allotted posi- 
tions, where each section is hammered in and smoothed 
off flush with the surrounding surface. The method fol- 
lowed in the Westminster Cathedral—the “English ” 
method, as Mr. Bridge calls it, in contradistinction, how- 
ever, to modern, not ancient Italian—is quite different. 


The figures, or designs, are traced on the walls, and the 
workman—or, rather, the workgirl, for girls are doing all 
the work at Westminster—drives in each separate particle 
of mosaic just as a painter adds to his picture touch by 
touch. The result is that the surface has none of the dead 
uniformity of the modern Italian style, but each atom, 
being separately adjusted, the whole mass shows on its 
facets a variety of light which displays the character and 
richness of the material. 

More than this, there is probably a better chance of 
obtaining vigorous results when the work is carried out in 
situ. In the Italian process the workman fills in one par- 
ticular colour on the ground marked out for him; a dozen 
may be employed on a single figure, which may be com- 
pleted without any individual workman being even aware 
that it is a figure at all. Under the English system, on 
the contrary, each figure or decorative feature is entrusted 
entirely to one person, who has to consider the selection 
and adjustment of a variety of colours and the general 
carrying out of the design. Such an artist will be bound 
to consider the object and meaning of the object on which 
his hands are at work, and in the result there will be a 
vigour which the mere mechanical filling in of a pattern 
could never ensure. The work strikes one as remarkably 
pleasant. The brilliance of the materials, the choice and 
comparison of the coloured morsels, the growing image or 
design taking shape uncer the hand, perhaps the feeling of 
its durability and permanence, are all attractive features 
about it. Mr. Bridge has no difficulty in finding pupils. 
An intelligent girl can learn the rudiments in two or three 
months if she possess any share of the artist’s instinct. He 
spoke with conviction of the future of the art in England. 
Undoubtedly at the present time, when no vital and univer- 
sal style holds the ground, any new suggestion has a good 
chance of attracting attention. Moreover, the influence of 
a great building always makes itself felt, drawing imitators 
after it as a big ship draws objects in its wake. No doubt we 
shall hear a great deal more of the Byzantine style before 
we are many years older, thoug# whether that style has the 
qualities and possibilities that a modern nation will ask 
for at the hands of architecture is another matter. I was 
amused to hear that almost all the candidates who had 
lately sent in tenders for the building of a church in some 
South African town had adopted Byzantine in their plans. 


L. Marcu PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssInGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
GAIN we are to have a Parliamentary test of the 
tangle of false issues which Mr. Balfour has 
woven for himself and for party government. I should 
be sorry to say that Mr. Black’s motion on the 18th 
inst. will achieve its purpose of turning the Prime 
Minister to a Free Trade or a Protectionist position. But 
at allevents it puts before the country the true dilemma 
of the situation. That is, Is Mr. Balfour so bound to 
Mr. Chamberlain—who keeps him in power by virtue of 
112 votes—that he dares not even accept a form of 
words assigning a Free Trade character to his Adminis- 
tration and praising him for his adherence to our 
fiscal system? Have things come to such a pass that 
the Prime Minister cannot take a vote of confidence if it 
assumes that he is a Free Trader? I am glad to know 
that Lord Hugh Cecil and the Free Trade Unionists 
have decided to oppose any attempt to shelve this ques- 
tion ; for surely it is the one point they want to eluci- 
date. 


* * * ” * 
At present their counsels have taken a wrong turn. 
They are not forming with the Liberals what Mr. 
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Churchill calls ‘‘one long line of battle” and forcing 
the encounter on the Protectionist host. They made 
up their minds on Budget night that the Budget was 
Free Trade, and they determined to treat this fact as 
a victory for their cause. In this they committed a 
double error. In the first place, the analysis of the 
tobacco tax has shown that it is Protectionist in inci- 
dence and almost certainly in intent and in origin. In 
the second place they ought not to be playing with 
the outer, the false facts of the situation. They have 
only to do with the inner and real issue. They know they 
have to deal with a clever, characterless Premier, ready 
to throw himself into the arms of either section, but at 
present held in power by the Protectionists in the 
House and the country, and perhaps led their way by 
a strain of half-formed opinion in his own nebulous 
mind. They think Free Trade has won hands 
down in the country. They are sure that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s chance has gone—that his powers 
are waning, his policy discredited. All that 
may be true. But they have to deal with the 
Parliamentary situation and to try and force that into 
conformity with the national will. They have to deal, 
too, with a subtle manager of things who is gradually 
raising his sunken reputation and creating in his 
followers’ minds a belief that he is able to manage and 
even dominate it. When Mr. Balfour was thought to 
be merely easy-going and incompetent, his power 
seemed to have gone from him. Now that it is seen 
that he has a touch of Machiavellianism he has re- 
gained some portion of it. But the situation is as 
difficult as ever for him, and therefore just as open to 
manipulation by the Protectionists. It is incredible 
that the Free Traders can trust him or believe that 
anything he does or countenances is in their interests 
so long as the grand fact for him is the capture of the 
caucuses and the majority of the Parliamentary party 
by Mr. Chamberlain. 
a * * * * 

I heard a curious report of a conversation by him 
the other day which, whether it be literally reported 
or no, seems too characteristic to be quite apocryphal. 
‘«]T’ve the best Cabinet I’ve ever had, anda majority of 
ten is enough ; why should! resign?” That is really 
the situation, whether its essential fact was so ex- 
pressed or no. Obviously he rules his Cabinet now. 
There are no crusty Dukes of Devonshire in it, no stub- 
born Ritchies, no protesting Hicks Beaches. Its main 
stuff consists of clever or cleverish friends of his own, 
in his set, of his temper and character, made 
by him, inferior to him, ready to play with him his 
game of mystification and delay. Probably by the 
necessities of the case Protection will be beaten badly, 
and Mr. Balfour will accept the beating and will 
chivalrously abstain from claiming it as a reverse for 
himself. But games are not won by indecisive 
players ; nor ought the country to be compelled to take 
a hand in such a prolonged and enfeebling manceuvre. 

s * * . . 

There are tendencies in the present management 
of the Progressive Party on the London County Council 
which explain its decision to turn its Education Com- 
mittee into a close preserve of experts and officials, 
but none the less that decision has come as a grievous 
shock to the great constituency it has betrayed. I 
have no doubt that that constituency will take matters 


into its own hands and make it the test of a renewal of its 
justly forfeited confidence. The policy of publicity has 
been fought by nearly every Progressive following on 
the county councils in the country ; on the whole it has 
won. It will not be abandoned in Londen, whatever steps 
may be necessary to maintain it. It is not pleasant to 
think that the public servants who have shut out the 
people of London from their rights were the men who 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion when it was 
first made in the Press, and who asked for the vote of 
confidence in their loyalty to democratic principles 
that they have now ceased to deserve. I am told that 
the leaders of the Progressive caucus are confident that 
the storm will blow over and that they will get their 
way in the end. Itis not pleasant to have to record 
calculations so cynical, but they are sadly in error. 
The Progressive leaders are good and able men. But 
they have enjoyed power for a long time, and they 
have lost some of the most sagacious of their earlier 
colleagues. They sinned against good feeling and 
London patriotism when they denied Lord Stanley 
analdermanship. They have for some time formed a 
close corporation, maintained by iron discipline, and 
they have now deliberately placed the central power 
and privileges of the Council and their own control of 
it in competition with a great democratic principle. 
That principle is far too strong for them ; and the best 
hope of their true friends is that they will revert to it. 
Otherwise, they will put an end to a great chapter in 
London history and write out some of the best stuff 
in it. 
* * * * » 

I hear from American sources that the greatest 
interest is being taken in Mr. Morley’s projected visit 
to the States in the autumn. No living English 
statesman, except Mr. Chamberlain, excites so much 
interest or no one is likely to appeal more powerfully 
to what is best in modern American thought. At pre 
sent I believe Mr. Morley has consented to address one 
meeting, and one only, in the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburg. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
“PROGRESSIVE” OR LIBERAL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—On Monday evening the London Liberal 
Federation censured the London Progressive Party. This 


is a portentous revolt. There was a dramatic and fateful 
struggle, the masterful leaders of the Progressive Party 
fought desperately to maintain their control of the Liberal 
organisation, and they were beaten by an overwhelming 
majority. This is a turning-point in the political history 
of London. Many of the Progressive councillors are 
Liberals, and many of the electors have vaguely treated 
“ Progressive” and “Liberal” as interchangeable terms. 
There was always a difference, and the long struggle over 
the Education Act .has made the issue clear and has 
brought it to a crisis with amazing rapidity. When the 
Liberal Party in Parliament were fighting solidly against 
the Education Act some leaders of the Progressive Party 
were intriguing with the Government in its favour. When 
Parliament passed the Act, but said it need not be brought 
into operation till May, 1905, the Progressive leaders 
made a secret compact with the bishops “to adopt the 
Act and adopt it at once,” and trampled ruthlessly on any 
poor Liberal or Educationist or Free Churchman who 
pleaded for delay. There would have been no Education 
Bill for London if the Progressive Party had supported 
the Liberal Party. The bill for London might have been 
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amended either before it passed or before it came into 
operation if the Progressive Party had fought for 
the educational interests of London whilst grasping power 
for themselves. The new Act might even have been ad- 
ministered on liberal lines, but it has been rushed into 
operation, and the administration, so far as it has gone, is 
more Tory than the worst Tory County Council 
in the country, The .“man in the street” has 
hardly knowledge or patience to realise the hun- 
dred and one iniquities easily concealed in_ tedious 
technicalities of educational legislation and administration, 
but he can understand the exclusion of the public and the 
Press from the meetings where his money is being spent 
and his interests sacrificed. The very insolent  self-con- 
fidence of the Progressive campaign has brought them to 
their Waterloo. 

This conflict between Liberal and Progressive over 
the admission of the Press is not a new or isolated inci- 
dent, it is the “breaking-point” of a strain which has 
been growing for years. Liberal principles and the 
Liberal Party have been consistently sacrificed to the sel- 
fish interests and political aims of the predominant Pro- 
gressive. The Liberal Party, as such, has been excluded 
from all share or credit in municipal politics. In provin- 
cial towns the co-ordination of municipal and national pro- 
gress and policy under one flag has been ,the permanent 
foundation and strength of the Liberal cause and the 
Liberal organisation. But in London the municipal ship 
is captured by a few self-willed men (Socialists, Fabians, 
and Labour leaders) who ostentatiously keep apart from 
the Liberal Party, and who, indeed, at the back of their 
minds, cherish thoughts of the day when Liberalism will 
be an extinct political force. “ Progress, not politics,” is 
the motto imposed on all candidates: as if there were any 
progress without politics. It is “Progressive, but not 
Liberal,” that the canting phrase really means, and many 
Liberals have accepted the degrading label. They have 
in the past been made the allies of a shoddy sort of 
Socialism, and in the present are unwilling allies of a 
sordid kind of Clericalism. In both aberrations they have 
done incalculable harm to the democratic Liberal cause 
throughout the whole country. The recent County 
Council election might have been an epoch-making battle 
on behalf of educational progress and religious liberty. It 
was used only to promote a policy so moderate that 
no honest Tory could oppose it and to maintain unim- 
paired an unwieldy majority. A predominance larger in 
proportion than a majority of 300 in the House of Com- 
mons is a demoralising possession. Great majorities 
should be spent in great causes. Even Mr. Balfour does 
that, according to his lights. Mr. Gladstone did it in 
nobler fashion. The London School Board achieved its 
magnificent work by “spending ‘its majority” almost to 
the last man; from first to last the party of progress sel- 
dom had a majority of more than three or four, and even 
when in a minority for six years it forced the pace and 
made the School Board the model for the world. The 
County Council Progressive Party nurses its swollen 
majority and leaves London struggling in the wake of any 
third-rate provincial town. Without the grit to obtain 
control of the water, gas, tramways, markets, docks, 
and other monopolies, it complacently joins the hereditary 
foes of popular education in destroying the democratic 
system of national education, and accepts for itself a few 
shreds and patches of the old powers and duties, as a 
token of appreciation from a Tory Government. 

_No -wonder that even the most careless elector is 
realising that the “ Progressive” Party and policy is at 
variance with the “ Liberal ” Party and policy, and that 
On many practical points he must make up his mind be- 
tween the two and choose which he will follow. And no 
wonder that the few-earnest politicians who have seen this 
trouble coming for many a long day have at last braced 
themselves to resist the intimidation of the political 
“boss,” and the cajolery of the sophistical Progressive 
leader, and decided to sacrifice the pleasure and honour 


of drifting along with a “Progressive” Party which 
meanders weakly between futile support and malicious 
opposition whenever a great principle of the Liberal Party 
is at stake. —Yours, &c., A. J. MuNDELLA. 


THE SITUATION IN MACEDONIA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is now six months since the Mursteg pro- 
gramme was drafted. Modest though it was, only one ot 
its provisions directly affecting the daily life of the Mace- 
donian village has made any progress towards realisa- 
tion. There is as yet no promise of a reform of taxation, 
and the essence of the gendarmerie scheme has been 
abandoned. The Porte has accepted twenty-five Euro. 
pean officers instead of sixty; rejected non-commissioned 
officers entirely, and insisted on a quasi-Turkish uniform. 
Above all, instead of exercising executive command and 
assuming a direct personal responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of order, the new officers will simply constitute a 
corps of inspectors outside the gendarmerie itself, which 
thus remains a purely Turkish organisation under Turkish 
officers. The idea of creating a genuine international 
police for Macedonia has thus been abandoned, and aban- 
doned in consequence of the opposition of the Porte. So 
far from expecting any marked benefit from this remv- 
delled scheme initiated by a defeat so humiliating, we fear 
that the appearance of these officers under these condi 
tions in the interior will only confirm the Macedonians ia 
their pessimism, and convince them that they have little 
to gain by patience. 

As little can we share the hopes which the Turko- 
Bulgarian Convention has inspired. Interesting as a 
diplomatic event and a party move, it is hardly likely to 
modify the situation in Macedonia itself. 

The winter months have brought no real change .n 
the interior. The Turks have failed to use this period 
of peace to foster public confidence. Everywhere the old 
insecurity, the old fears, and the gld paralysis stand in the 
way of progress and hinder the return to a normal way 
of life in the devastated districts. The revolutionary 
committee, on the other hand, is very far from being 
crushed. It still has the confidence of the people, and 
while diplomacy halts, it seems to offer the peasants their 
only hope of liberation. The expectation that diplomacy, 
wearied by the opposition of the Porte, might recur to 
some more drastic solution, has induced the Macedonian 
Committee to slacken its activity. It will not wait indefi- 
nitely. Europe has given the Macedonians no earnest of 
a sincere intention to help them. Diplomacy has no 
achievement to show which can impress the villagers, who 
ask for some veritable evidence in their own districts that 
an epoch of reform has begun. 

To us, who have seen with our own eyes something 
of the state of Europeam Turkey during the past autumn 
cr winter, there seems a risk that the familiar course of 
events should once more repeat itself. If Europe will not 
move until bloodshed begins, the insurgents have an 
obvious motive to make trouble. The Austro-Russian 
scheme has broken down, yet only a fresh insurrection 
seems likely to bring its authors to admit its inadequacy. 
We have reason to believe that renewed fighting is pro 
bable within a few weeks, unless Europe should in the 
meantime take steps to give reality to its projects of re- 
form. The military weakness of the insurgents is no 
guarantee against bloodshed. Any provocation may 
suffice to excite a massacre, and the Turks only ask for 
‘4 pretext to renew on a more horrible scale their excesses 
of last year. We, who have seen the burned villages and 
their ruined populations, and heard from the peasants’ 
mouths the stories of their sufferings last autumn, canno: 
rest until we have pointed out that it is still possible to 
avert this danger. Neither the peasants nor their leaders 
are anxious to rise, if life cam be made tolerable without a 
rising. Any step which diplomacy might take now +o 
supplement or reinforce the Austro-Russian scheme could 
ot fail to influence their deliberations and provide an 
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argument for further patience to the insurgent delegates 
who will meet in conference during the next two or three 
weeks. It is deplorable that the Austro-Russian scheme, 
which the Powers have allowed the Sultan first to obstruct 
and then to emasculate, should cumber the ground until 
a fresh rising again forces the hand of Europe. 

We are anxious to enforce this warning with such 
authority as we may claim by reason. of some recent and 
personal knowledge of the country. The professed object 
of the Powers is to keep the peace and avert bloodshed. 
The means they have chosen are not adequate. Nowhere 
in Macedonia, not even in the consulates, is there any 
faith in these reforms or any confidence in the future. 
All classes—even a large number of non-official Mos- 
lems—demand a genuine European control under a 
governor independent of the Palace. It is monstrous 
that blood must be shed, villages ruined, and homes de 
stroved with every nameless infamy, in order to prove 
once more what is already evident—the futility of half 
measures. And all the while this lesson, ignored only in 
a small official circle, has been learned already by public 
opinion in England, France, and Italy. If the har.neny 
of these three peoples is to be fruitful, some immediate 
proposal should be made before it is too late to cern a 
catastrophe which may far exceed in horror the events of 
last year.—Yours, &c., 

H. N. Brailsford, Jane E. Brailsford, K. Bruce, 
Leland Buxton, Noel E. Buxton, Bertram Chris- 
tian, Nigel Carlyle Graham, Henry B. Harris, 
Hugh A. Law, Georgina King Lewis, H. W. 
Nevinson, T. C. Platt, Elinor F. B. Thompson. 

London, May, 1904. 


THE ORIGIN OF A SPOONERISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As it is one of the first duties of an Oxford man 
to expose the origin of Spoonerisms, and to prove that the 
Spooner of the man in the street is a legendary person, | 
was much delighted yesterday in the British Museum to 
come upon an early version of “ The Dull Man at Green- 
wich.” I found it in George Ramsay’s New Dictionary of 
Anecdotes (London, 1822). Here it is: 


“One of our most celebrated living poets, occasionally 
a little absent in mind, was invited by a friend whom he 
met in the street to dine with him the next Sunday, at a 
country lodging he had taken for the summer months. The 
address was ‘near the Green Man at Dulwich,’ which, not 
to put his inviter to the trouble of pencilling down, our bard 
promised faithfully to remember. But, when Sunday came, 
he (fully late enough) made his way to Greenwich, and 
began inquiring for the sign of the Dull Man! No such 
sign was to be found; and after losing an hour, a person 
guessed that though there was no Dull Man at Greenwich 
there was a Green Man at Dulwich, which the gentleman 
might probably mean! This remark connected the broken 
chain, and our poet took his chop by himself.” 
Can a treacherous verbal memory be put down as a 
form of absence of mind ? And if the story was even 
then told for the first time, who was the bard ?—Yours, 
&c., 


OXONIENSIS. 





AFRICA. 


SLEEPY people, without priests or kings, 
Dreamed here, men say, to drive us to the sea: 
O let us drive ourselves! For it is free 
And smells of honour and of English things. 
How came we brawling by these bitter springs, 
We of the North ?—two kindly nations—we ? 
Though the dice rattles and the clear coin rings, 
Here is no place for living men to be. 
Leave them the gold that worked and whined for it, 
Let them that have no nation anywhere 
Be native here, and fat and full of bread ; 
But we, whose sins were human, we will quit 
The land of blood, and leave these vultures there, 
Noiselessly happy, feeding on the dead. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LORD CARDWELL AT THE WAR OFFICE.,* 

hg reviewing a few weeks ago Lord Wolseley’s 

account of the first half of his long and great 
career I ventured to throw doubt upon that part of it 
where he described the origin of the great reforms of 
the Army carried out in 1869-73. According to Lord 
Wolseley, though Lord Cardwell was entitled to very 
high praise for his support as Secretary of State to 
these reforms, and for the ability, tact, and patience 
with which he carried the necessary measures through 
the House of Commons, the conception and initiation 
of them were due to a group of young and enlightened 
officers then employed at the War Office, of whom he 
represented himself to be the leading spirit. This 
seemed to me to be an inversion of the order of respon- 
sibility and credit for these measures, and I expressed 
the belief that they were more properly to be attributed 
to Lord Cardwell, and that they were a signal proof of 
the potency and value of parliamentary government in 
forcing upon a_ reluctant profession revolutionary 
measures of the highest economic and administrative 
importance. 

This view is fully confirmed by the interesting and 
timely work just published by Géneral Sir Robert 
Biddulph, giving a history of Lord Cardwell’s adminis- 
tration at the War Office from 1868 to 1874, during 
the greater part of which the General acted as his 
military secretary. The book is not a life of Lord 
Cardwell. It deals only with his work as Secretary of 
State for War during this eventful period. 

Lord Cardwell, it is scarcely necessary to point 
out, was one of the followers of Sir Robert Peel, 
selected by him for office at the Treasury, and ani- 
mated by his public spirit, his devotion to the public 
service, and his insistence of efficiency and economy. 
Like others of the colleagues of Peel, he separated from 
the Tory Party on the question of Free Trade and 
ultimately joined the Liberal Party. He was an excep- 
tion to the rule which seems to prevail that those party 
leaders and members of Cabinets who fail to reach the 
highest post of Premier leave little trace behind them, 
however excellent their administrative work, and are 
seldom mentioned in history. This was true of Lord 
Cardwell for many years after his retirement, but with 
the lapse of time the importance of his work and the 
efficacy of his reforms have become fully appreciated ; 
and of the great Ministry of 1868-74, the culminating 
point of Mr. Gladstone’s own great career, there is no 
member who now stands higher in public recollection 
and estimation than Lord Cardwell. 

Sir Robert Biddulph’s work shows that so far 
from taking his schemes of Army reform from any 
group of officers at the War Office, Lord Cardwell 
was already engaged, when Mr. Gladstone offered him 
the post of War Minister in 1868, on a memorandum, 
which he completed within a month of taking office, 
in which all the leading features of his great reforms 
were sketched out. It took him the best part of five 
years of continuous and exhausting work, such as rarely 
falls to a Minister, to carry these into effect. The first 
year was occupied in reducing the overgrown colonial 
garrisons and in concentrating a larger force in the 


*Lorp CARDWELL AT THE War OfFIcE: Being a History of his 
Administration, 1868-74. By General Sir Robert Biddulph, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. With Portrait. London: John Murray. 9s. net. 
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United Kingdom. The number of men in the colonies 
was reduced by 15,000. The number of men at home 
was increased from 87,000 to 92,000. The general effect 
was that a reduction of expenditure was effected of 
over a million, while there was a positive gain to the 
country in available force. The popularity of the ser. 
vice, which had been greatly lowered by the length 
of foreign service in proportion to service at home, was 
also notably increased. 

In the second year a great step was made towards 
the unification of the administration and control of the 
Army. The dual system of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
department and the War Office was abolished. The 
Commander-in-Chief was brought from the Horse 
Guards to the War Office. Great economy was effected 
in the cost of the department. A further great reduc- 
tion was made in the colonial garrisons. Above all, 
by the Army Enlistment Act of 1870 the principle of 
short service was introduced. The terms of enlistment 
were fixed at twelve years, of which only six were to 
be with the colours, the remaining six in the reserve. 
It was calculated that this would ultimately result in 
the formation of a reserve of 60,000 men, who would be 
liable to be called out for active service in the event of 
war. A further reduction was made in the estimates of 
over £1,000,000, making a total reduction of 2} 
millions as compared with 1868-9. 

In the third year (1871) the system of purchase of 
commission in the Army was attacked and abolished at 
a cost to the country of about eight millions. The object 
was to give to the War Office full control over the Army ; 
to make the Army a profession for officers instead of a 
mere appanage of wealth and fashion ; to secure that 
merit alone should be qualification for its higher ranks. 
There was no part of Cardwell’s reform which was 
more vehemently and persistently resisted. A clique of 
officers in the House of Commons conducted a cam- 
paign of obstruction against the measure which made 
a precedent for the later tactics of the Irish Party. I 
need not repeat the well-known story of the rejection 
of his bill by the Lords and the humiliating defeat of 
their lordships by the issue of a Royal Warrant for- 
bidding the sale of commissions—an exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown which gave offence even to 
some Radicals at the time, but which it is now recog- 
nised was justified by sound constitutional and demo- 
cratic principles. 

The fourth year (1872) was devoted by Lord Card- 
well to the scheme of reconstituting the organisation 
of the Army on the principle of linking the regiments 
together in double battalions, of which one was to be 
always at home in the United Kingdom and the other 
in India or the colonies, and of localising the home 
battalion so as to be combined with the Militia and 
Volunteers of the district. 

The last year (1873) was spent in improving the con- 
ditions of the rank and file of the Army, by the increase 
of their pay, the abolition of bounty on their enlistment, 
the discharge of men of bad character. The Auxiliary 
and Reserve Forces were reorganised and an Intelli- 
gence Department was created. 

The five years’ work, therefore, was in pursuance 
of a scheme devised at the outset. It was carried out 
with a persistency and deliberation, with a singleness 
of purpose and a completeness of execution, which have 
rarely been possible to a Minister under the system of 
frequent changes in the personnel of Governments. 


Sir Robert Biddulph’s work throws further light 
upon the causes of the dissolution of Parliament in 
1874. It had been thought before Mr. John Morley’s 
recent work that the dissolution was a sudden idea of 
Mr. Gladstone, due mainly to the legal difficulties he 
found in his having taken the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as well as that of Premier without vacating 
his seat. It was alleged that his appeal to the country for 
a mandate to effect a total remission of the income-tax 
was a hastily devised scheme with the object of getting 
votes. It now appears from Mr. Morley’s and General 
Biddulph’s works that Mr. Gladstone had been aiming 
at the object of remitting the income-tax for more than a 
year previously. The revenue promised a large surplus, 
and he came to the conclusion that with a comparatively 
small reduction of the expenditure on the Army and 
Navy he could effect this object. Cardwell, however, 
strongly resisted any further reduction of the Army 
It is now clear that his opposition created a position 
from which there was no issue but his resignation or a 
dissolution. The differences between the Premier and 
his colleagues at the War Office and Admiralty were 
adjourned till after the General Election. It would 
seem from Mr. Morley’s narrative that Cardwell was not 
unwilling to abide by the decision of the constituencies, 
and would have been prepared to effect the required 
reduction of the Army Estimates if the result of the 
elections had been favourable to Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir Robert Biddulph ends his narrative at this 
point. It is scarcely necessary to add that when 
the result of the elections proved to be unfavourable it 
was decided by the Government at Mr. Gladstone’s 
instance, to send in their resignation without waiting 
for a hostile division in the House of Cofmons. Before 
doing so Mr. Gladstone intimated to his colleagues 
that it was not his intention to lead the Liberal Party 
when in Opposition. We learn from Mr. Morley’s 
work that he intended Cardwell should be his suc- 
cessor. Cardwell, however, was not willing to accept 
this position. He pleaded age and claimed a peerage. 
I have reason to know, however, that his real reason 
was that he did not believe in the reality of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement. He was unwilling, he told a friend, 
to ‘‘act the part of Patroclus to Gladstone’s Achilles.” 

It may be doubted, however, whether Cardwell was 
qualified for the position of Leader of the Liberal Party. 
Mr. Morley most justly says of him: 


“ That he was a public servant of the first order, not a 
political leader nor a popular orator, but one of the best 
description of Peel's school—sound, careful, active, firm, 
and with an enlightened and independent mind, admirably 
fitted for the effective despatch of Casinos 


I recollect one little matter, ridiculous perhaps in itself, 
which wrought on the nerves of those who sat behind 
him in the House of Commons. When speaking on 
the Treasury Bench Cardwell always wore gloves— 
grey cotton gloves—forribile dictu. They gave an 
air of frigidity to his speeches. Though always master 
of his subject and able to meet all comers in argument, 
he seemed to be unable to come to close quarters with 
the opposition—unwilling at least to take off the gloves, 

There can be little doubt that the five years of 
toil at the War Office and in the House of Commons, 
such as few Ministers have ever gone through, told 
severely on Cardwell’s health. When, in 1880, 
Mr. Gladstone formed his second Ministry, it was ap- 
parent to Cardwell’s friends that he was already suffer- 
ing from incipient disease of the brain, which unfitted 
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him for renewal of office. He was quite unaware of 
this himself, and when Mr. Gladstone wrote that he 
was unable to invite Lord Cardwell to the new 
Ministry, and—not very tactfully, I think—offered as a 
solatium the riband of the Bath, Cardwell was greatly 
disappointed, and replied disclaiming that his health 
was a bar to office, and taking no notice whatever of the 
offer of adecoration. Mr. Gladstone did not, however, 
forget his great War Minister, and when, in 1882, the 
successful expedition to Egypt proved the efficiency 
and value of the reserves built up ten years before, he 
wrote in most generous terms which might well be 
written as an epitaph on Cardwell’s tomb : 


“We must, he said, and do think of one who, far at 
this moment from the tumult of our labours and our Joys, 
laid in other years the foundations of this great success by 
his enlightened, courageous, and indefatigable work on 
the reorganisation of the British Army.” 


Later also it was fully recognised that the success of 
the war in South Africa was also mainly due to Card- 
well’s great measures. In moving the Army Estimates 
in 1901 Mr. Brodrick said: 


“I cannot help feeling that we owe much to Lord 
Cardwell’s memory in view of the use to which we have 
put his great reforms in the course of the last few months. 
After thirty years that system, with but small modifications, 

ave us 80,000 reservists, of whom 96 or 97 per cent. were 
ound efficient, and has enabled us to keep an army of 
150,000 regulars in the field for eighteen months.” 


G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 





CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
THe PoeticAL Works OF CHRISTINA GEORGINA RossETTI, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by William Michael Rossetti. London: 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Tue fame of Christina Rossetti’s poetry has risen so 
steadily since her death that no one now will question its 
right to appear in the classic form given to the poetry of 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold. It is, of 
course, the final edition of her works, and contains all that 
her brother considers worthy to be published. His memoir 
is a valuable addition to the book, for it helps one to under- 
stand the poetry better, which is all that is needed in the 
life of a poet. It is also written in excellent taste. Mr. 
Rossetti manages to treat his sister with a certain impartial 
detachment rare in biographies written by close relations 
of the subject; yet he has. naturally, command of many 
intimate and minute details about her, out of which he has 
skilfully chosen only what are significant, so that we know 
more about her from this memoir and her poetry than we 
could learn from the ordinary cumbrous and irrelevant bio- 
graphy. 

There is something in Christina Rossetti’s poems, apart 
from their excellence, which inclines the reader to like 
her. They seem to be the work of an honest and delicate 
mind. She never tries to persuade you that she is inspired 
when she is not. As a writer she has the good manners 
of perfect sincerity. She labours to write well, but is not 
too anxious to please. She expresses just so much as she 
feels and no more. So she persuades the reader to trust 
her, to enjoy her beauties with perfect confidence, and to 
overlook her defects. Mr. Rossetti’s memoir proves that 
this charm was, as indeed it must be, only the expression 
of a like charm in her character. She was shy and re- 
served in company, but made every now and then some 
remark which arrested attention. In a room full of 
mediocrities she consented to seem the most mediocre, as 
the most modest, of all. She was punctiliously polite ; 
indeed, Mr. Rossetti once told her that she would soon 
become so polite that it would be impossible to live with 
her. Yet she was, he says, one of the last persons with 
whom one would feel inspirited to take a liberty, though 
one might, without any sort of remonstrance, treat her as 
the least important of womenkind. She was also of un- 
shaken firmness, making up her mind pretty easily in any 
crisis of her life, and abiding immovable. She had a sense 


of duty too strong for her body, and was, her brother says, 
scrupulous to excess. Her scrupulosity grew upon her, 
and was, no doubt, the morbid symptom of a mind troubled 
by bodily disease and itself increasing the troubles both of 
her mind and her body. From her earliest years she was 
profoundly religious, and at the age of eighteen resolved 
never again to enter a theatre. About the same time she 
refused to marry James Collinson, the painter, because he 
was a Roman Catholic. He became an Anglican and she 
consented to marry him, but when he became a Roman 
Catholic again she again refused. About ten years after- 
wards she refused to marry Charles Bagot Cayley, whom 
she certainly loved, because he was not orthodox. She 
continued to love him until he died about twenty years 
afterwards, and there can be no doubt that her refusal to 
marry him embittered the rest of her life. Her great 
capacity for love was unnaturally suppressed. In spite of 
all the affection she lavished upon her mother and the rest 
of her family, her heart was starved, and her best energies, 
except what she gave to her art, were perverted. On her 
art itself, even, the effect was profound and unhappy : 
““Come to me in the silence of the night, 
Come in the speaking silence of a dream ; 
Come with soft, rounded cheeks and eyes as bright 
As sunlight on a stream; 
Come back in tears, 
O memory, hope, love of finished years.” 
Nearly all her poetry of love is filled with that dim desire 
or a sharper pain. Sometimes it is fearful, as if of a 
strange irresistible power: 
“If thou wilt hold me 
Truly by the hand, 
I will go with thee 
Over sea and sand. 


If thou wilt hold me 
That I shall not fall, 

I will go with thee, 
Love, in spite of all. 


Onward and onward 
Far across the sea, 

Onward and onward 
Pale as pale can be. 


Onward and onward, 
Ever hand in hand, 
From sun and moonlight 
To another land.” 
But the starvation of her heart, the suppression of her 
natural instinct, worked upon her in more indirect and un- 
conscious ways. She was sure no doubt that she had for- 
gone love rightly, yet the noblest part of her still felt the 
want of it ; and she came to be troubled with an inveterate 
desire for some state of being in which love need not be 
checked by conscience or delight poisoned with misgiving. 
Such a state of being she could only imagine in Heaven, 
and Heaven to her unquestioning faith was a reality with 
joys that shone and sounded clearly to her mind: 
“Do angels lean nearer 
While I lie and long ? 
I see their soft plumage 
And catch their windy song; 
Like the rise of a high tide 
Sweeping far and strong, 
I mark the outskirts 
Of their reverend throng.”’ 
Heaven is her true mother country, the lost home for 
which she pines yet can feel no security of possessing. 
For her delicate mind, weakened by the constant sickness 
of her body, was troubled by that disease of misgiving 
that afflicts so many minds too eager for delight and too 
quick to imagine it. She was always, her brother says, 
shadowed by an awful uncertainty. The disease of mis- 
giving is sure to fasten on the subject which the victim 
has most at heart. Christina Rossetti, painfully anxious 
to love God, could never assure herself that she loved Him 
as she ought. As she grew older and more sickly, her 
misgiving increased upon her, and the religious exercises 
which she practised, too severe for her state of health, no 
doubt aggravated the physical cause of her misgiving. She 
felt that all earthly joys belonged to the past, and her 
hunger for celestial joys increased. She made the common 
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mistake of poets in looking to her imagination for delight, 
not selfishly, like many poets, but still irrationally. Her 
religion encouraged her to be dissatisfied with reality. ‘The 
philosophy that bids man put himself in harmony with 
mundane conditions, the best possible philosophy for de- 
licate, overwrought minds such as hers, would have 
seemed mere worldliness to her. She would have thought 
it a base thing to aim consciously at happiness, yet with 
all her desperate ambition of spiritual perfection she had 
the poet’s instinctive worship of delight, and measured 
her righteousness by the delight which it brought her, or 
rather failed to bring her. ‘This was her great error, an 
error not of the heart but of the mind. Delight seemed to 
her so noble a thing that she confused it with righteous- 
ness itself, and when she was unhappy thought she must 
be evil. So her reason, perversely exercised, allied itself 
with that physical depression against which it should have 
been her main defence. All this can be traced in 
her poems, and the healthy-minded reader must under- 
stand it if he is not to grow impatient of her constant 
reiteration of vague longing and distress. It should be 
understood also by readers with a cast of mind like hers, 
lest they should take an unwholesome pleasure in finding 
their own mental pain so well expressed. If the poet’s art 
is to be used only to foment our irrational griefs, we shall 
do well to crown him with garlands and send him away to 
another city. But if we know that poetry is so often sad 
because the strain of living is apt to be greater for poets 
than for other men, we shall be able to read it without 
either narrow intolerance or diseased curiosity. We shall 
see that it is often a painful triumph for the poet to make 
beauty at all out of the conflict and confusion of his mind. 
We may always be sure that real beauty is the expression 
of real emotions. There is no luxury of woe in Christina 
Rossetti and no spurious encouragement of it for literary 
purposes. Her sorrows, if often mere mental pain, were 
real enough to her, and she fought bravely with them, 
striving after that quiet cheerfulness which she lacked the 
art but not the will to acquire. The ideal which tormented 
her made the music and the images of her verse. Beauty 
was born out of her pain: 
“Therefore I see my good in midst of ill, 
Therefore in loneliness I build my nest, 
And through hot noon pant toward the shady west, 
And hope in sickening disappointment still.” 

The ideals of one imagination may seem irrational to 
another, but the beauty of their expression commends them 
to all; for all ideals truly held have this property in com- 
mon that they can be expressed in terms of beauty, and 
by this they can be recognised. Poetry is a language that 
communicates emotions as well as meanings, and Christina 
Rossetti had mastered her language so well that she com- 
municates her emotions more forcibly than almost any 
modern poets, Through the printed words you seem to 
hear the voice that utters them; you seem to see the 
tender, mournful gaze pf the speaker; and you become 
acquainted with the nature of sorrows not your own and 
of desires for a joy that you have never imagined. 





THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS. 


MEvi@vaAL POLITICAL THEORY IN THE WEsT. Volume I., the 


Second Century to the Ninth. By A. J. Carlyle. Lon- 
don: Blackwood. 


THe PoriticAL THEORIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By 
W. W. Willoughby. London: Longmans, Green. 
Ir is a matter of unfeigned satisfaction that English and 
American scholars are at last awakening to the interest 
and importance of the study of political theory in its 
historical development. It seems scarcely credible that, 
with the exception of Sir Frederick Pollock’s excellent 
little sketch, no work exists in English which attempts 
to relate the entire history of political philosophy. Even 
beyond the limits of our native tongue there is a strange 
dearth of books. Janet’s well-known volumes cover the 
whole ground and are indispensable to the student ; but 
they are composed with a view to exhibiting the connec- 


tion between political and ethical theory. The Germans 
possess excellent surveys of different thinkers and periods, 
and Mohl’s encyclopedic work on the literature of poli- 
tical science can never lose its value. But they, like 
ourselves, possess no complete account of the growth of 
political ideas. 

Professor Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has set himself to remove a reproach from English 
scholarship by undertaking a complete history of poli- 
tical thought. His well-known treatises on different 
branches of pure theory have trained him for his task. 
Its first instalment commences with chapters on primitive 
political ideas and the conceptions of the East and of 
the Hebrews, and brings the story down to the beginning 
of the Roman Empire. The survey of Greek political 
theories is rather a study of the leading thinkers than an 
attempt, such as that made in the recently published work 
of Henry Sidgwick, to survey the entire range of Greek 
political ideas as expressed in laws and constitutions no 
less than in books. One of the most interesting chapters 
is that devoted to the Sophists, who are introduced to us 
as the first individualists of history and the originators 
of the social contract theory. It is, however, pointed out 
that whereas in modern times the contract theory hes 
been in most cases an instrument of liberty, in the hands 
of the Sophists it represented an attack on the principle 
of unchangeable law, declaring justice to be founded on 
casual agreement and supported wholly by force. On the 
other hand, their appeal to the individual reason was not 
without value as a protest against certain dogmatisms that 
impeded the free play of thought. 

The second part of the volume, dealing with the 
Romans, traverses ground which was first rendered fami- 
liar to English readers by Maine’s Ancient Law. The 
development of the idea of a moral order, resting on the 
teachings of nature and independent of legislation and 
of the customs of particular States, arose partly from the 
later schools of Greek philosophy and partly from the 
experience derived by the Romans in their intércourse 
with the various races whom they conquered. The closing 
chapter of the volume is devoted to a full discussion of 
the position of Cicero, who assimilated the leading ideas 
of his time. “The ultimate influence of Cicero’s teach- 
ings,” says Professor Willoughby, “was great beyond 
estimate. The idea that, in his own words, man is born 
for justice, and that law and equity have not been estab- 
lished by opinion but by nature, sank ever deeper into 
the legal thought of Rome, and was largely instrumental 
in bringing about that marvellous growth of Roman law 
which culminated in Justinian’s code.” 

Professor Willoughby’s first volume ends at the point 
at which an even more important work begins. The 
political theory of the Middle Ages, and especially of their 
earlier half, has received far too little attention. An 
admirable sketch has been given in Professor Dunning’s 
History of Political Theories, which comes down to their 
close ; but it is too short to be more’ than an introduction 
to a subject which is for the first time adequately studied 
in Mr. Carlyle’s Mediaval Political Theory in the West. 
The first volume carries the narrative from the Roman 
lawyers of the second century to Hincmar and other writers 
of the ninth. The second volume, dealing with the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, is announced 
as nearly completed, and the work is to be carried on 
to the seventeenth century. The first instalment of this 
ambitious undertaking is a work of careful research and 
clear arrangement, and forms a contribution of real value 
to the history of the early Middle Ages. It is not very 
attractively written; but its analyses are easily followed, 
and it possesses the merit of throwing light on some dark 
places in the history of thought. 

“The political theory of the Middle Ages,” says Mr. 
Carlyle, “is founded on the theory represented by the 
Roman lawyer from the second to the sixth century, and 
by the Christian fathers from the second to the seventh 
century, modified by the constitutional traditions and cus- 
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toms of the Teutonic races.” The book begins with an 
examination of the sources from which the Roman lawyers 
derived their leading ideas. The opening chapter on Cicero 
written independently of Professor Willoughby’s treatment 
of the same theme, lays equal stress on his contention 
that it is nature and not utility which is the foundation 
of justice and law. Human society rests on natural law, 
which excludes the inequality on which Aristotle had based 
his social system. In Cicero and Seneca, to whom the 
second chapter is devoted, we find the beginnings of the 
theory of human nature and society of which “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity ” is only the present-day expres- 
sion. The older conception of a natural difference be- 
tween the civilised man and the barbarian had disappeared. 
The change was in large measure owing to the expansion 
of the Roman Empire, and was generally recog- 
nised before Cicero and Seneca wrote; but it is 
in their works that it is for the first time fully developed. 


The chapters on the Roman lawyers present a lucid 
survey of the thought of the great legists from Gaius and 
Ulpian to Justinian. The conception of natural law has 
been by far the most influential of all political ideas, and 
its early applications and modifications made up the back- 
ground of the juristic mind for centuries. By the time 
that Gaius wrote it was generally agreed that there was 
no intrinsic distinction between the jus mature and the 
jus gentium. The difficulty of this position, however, was 
felt when the existence of slavery came to be considered. 
Slavery was part ot the law of nations, and yet obviously 
contrary to nature. Various explanations are offered, and 
most of the writers are thrown back on a primitive age 
when it was unknown. The origin of property presented 
less difficulty. Private property arose from the appro- 
priation of what previously belonged to no one. Nothing 
was known of any stage of human evolution where private 
property did not exist. On the other hand, those jurists 
who refused to identify the law of nature and the law of 
nations attributed property no less than slavery to the 
latter. There was less difference of opinion in asserting 
that all authority in the State comes from the people. 

The second division of the book deals with the 
Christian contribution to medizval political thought. The 
New Testament reveals a conception of the identity of 
human nature all over the world broadly similar to that 
which appears in Cicero and Seneca. Though slavery is 
not condemned, St. Paul speaks of the distinction of slave 
and freeman as without meaning in relation to God. The 
emphasis laid on the principle of authority points to the 
fear entertained by the leaders of the Christian Church 
that their converts might give way to antinomian tenden- 
cies. St. Paul’s views are adopted and extended by the 
early fathers, for whom slavery, which was brought into 


. the world by sin, is a lawful institution. In this respect 


Christian teaching exerted an evil influence at the time, 
and again when in the fifteenth century Europeans came 
into contact with the dark races. The whole political 
system of the fathers is based on the distinction between 
the natural and the actual state. The transition is due to 
sin, an explanation which did not occur to the Roman 
jurists. When men were innocent, slavery, government, 
and property were not needed, and did not exist. But 
these institutions, though the result of sin, are also the 
disciplinary instruments by which sin is restrained and 
diminished. So strongly is this insisted on that the 
authority of rulers is traced directly to God, and we find 
ourselves confronted by a full-blown theory of divine 
right in Pope Gregory the Great and other influential 
representatives of the Church. This doctrine, however, 
was modified in Ambrose and other writers by the neces- 
sity of defending what were regarded as the just claims 
of the Church. 

The resemblances and differences of the pagan and 
Christian contributions to the stock of political ideas with 
which the Middle Ages were furnished are thus clear. 

agreed in contrasting actual with primitive conditions. 
They disagreed in regard to the agencies by which the 


change had been effected and to the consequences to 
which it ought to lead. The fathers introduced the ele- 
ment of sin, rejected the juristic notion of the popular 
origin of power, and attributed to the ruler an authority 
fortified by supernatural sanctions. The closing chapters 
of the volume portray with great clearness the modification 
of the absolutist theory, not only by the practical neces- 
sities of the Church but also by the follies and vices of the 
representatives of authority in the ninth century. 


G. P. Goocn. 





FICTION. 


Tue WoMAN WITH THE Fan. By Robert Hichens. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1904. 


Ss. 
THe Rep LeaGvers. By Shan F. Bullock. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1904. 6s. 
Tue MAN IN THE Woop. By Mary Stuart Boyd. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1904. 6s. 
So far as our recollection goes of Mr. Hichens’s work, he 
has done nothing better than The Woman with the Fan. 
As a novelist Mr. Hichens has a distinct value because he 
catches perhaps better than anyone else to-day the feverish 
and artificial atmosphere in which the d/asé and morally 
exhausted Londoner of “smart society” moves and 
breathes. The picture of this rich society, vulgarised in 
its distaste for fine standards of breeding, dissipated men- 
tally by its unceasing chase after excitement, and confused 
'y its own over-heterogeneous elements, is not a pleasant 
one, and Mr. Hichens deserves our gratitude for his refusal 
to falsify this picture by softening and idealising its cynical 
features. We English, who are always drawing down 
mental blinds over the unpleasant fact, have endless relays 
of idealistic writers whose profitable business it is to con- 
coct foolishly flattering pictures of society’s life. The real 
worldly life rarely gets into the books for reasons it is need- 
less to discuss here. In default of a modern Thackeray 
or a modern Trollope we must be therefore grateful for 
any latter-day novelist who, as Mr. Hichens has, has a 
keen eye for society’s characteristics and has the courage 
to set down what he sees. If Mr. Hichens’s realistic art is 
a little photographic, and if he has specialised cn the 
morbid developments of smart society’s luxurious life—ail 
the better for the modern reader’s insight, for decadent 
art is always most significant of the unhealthy symptoms 
in society itself. And this is Mr. Hichens’s merit—that 
his analysis of our society’s vices is in the main so truthful 
that his readers can scarcely continue comfortably dozing 
in a fool's paradise. Very keen and clever in The Lady 
with the kan are the sketches of Mrs. Wolfstein, the rich 
Jewess, the wife of the big company promoter; of Miss 
Fimpernel Schley, the sly, corrupt little American actress ; 
and of Lord Holme, the brutal, good-natured, overfed man 
of pleasure. What is extremely well done in its unsparing 
truth to life is Mr. Hichens’s analysis of the effect of this 
indelicate demi-vierge Pimpernel Schley, all “snow and 
slyness ” on Lord Holme’s stupidly, conceited, and coarsely 
masculine mind. Even when the actress, having picked a 
quarrel with the beautiful Lady Holme, “takes her off ’ 
and mimics her deliberately, both on the stage and in 
private life, Lord Holme can only realise that the 
American is a deuced amusing, sly little woman. And 
he succumbs naturally and speedily to the charms of her 
insidious and base parody of the charms of his own wife! 
Mr. Hichens is, however, much more successful in his 
portraits of unpleasant social types and in catching the 
general atmosphere of our decadent “ smart society,” than 
in proving his hidden thesis in The Lady with the Fan. 
Either the author's own sympathies are a little too 
essentially hedonistic or his art wavers too uncertainly 
between photographic realism and a romantic colouring, 
but, whatever be the cause, the author fails to develop 
adequately his psychological problem. Lady Holme 
becomes horribly and cruelly disfigured through an acci- 
dent, and all the men who have surrounded her, leave 
her, except Rupert Carey, the man who has lost his self- 
respect in dissipation. He clings to her in order to 
save his own soul. This is psychologically true, but it 
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1 the delicate and exact analysis of Ruper Carey’s motives 
and passion that the artist should have seized on. Mr. 
Hichens loses himself in romantically sweetened scene- 
fainting at the point where we demand a remorseless and 
deep analysis of human nature. The Lady with the Fan, 
however, we hope, is only a precursor of a more severe and 
strenuous stage in the authors development of his art. 
The Red Leaguers is in many respeats an honest and 
a clever piece of work, but as a piece of art it fails through 
a central defect which only becomes apparent when the 
story is near its end. The book is an attempt at forecast- 
ing Ireland’s future in the event of a sudden and successful 
rebellion against the English rule. The reader is given to 
understand that the story opens at a crisis when “ England 
has all the world against her.” Her credit is broken, trade 
is going, and all Europe is pressing her to the wall. 
Ireland, denuded of English troops and safe for the time 
against the English navy, which is engaged elsewhere, sees 
her chance and establishes her own Parliament. The hero 
of the tale, and narrator, James Shaw, who has gained 
military experience in the Boer war, is chosen to lead the 
Armoy Commando against the Orangemen of the district. 
He succeeds, after much bloodshed, in herding and dis- 
arming the local Protestants, with the exception of a cer- 
tain number who hold out in Rhamus Castle; and then 
Shaw’s troubles begin. His men, Catholic peasantry and 
little shopkeepers, are lax and undisciplined and soon get 
out of hand. A Catholic village has been burned and 
homesteads have been looted, and in revenge the Armoy 
Commando wishes to massacre the Protestants. The 
“Central Government” in Dublin is held by a mere mob 
of patriotic rhetoricians, food rises to famine prices, 
the Catholics are incapable of real organisation, and the 
jealousies and animosities of the Irish patriots bring all 
plans to chaos, and eventually the English men-of-war and 
transports bring the English troops to Lough Foyle, Cork, 
Galway, and Dublin. The game is up, and James 
Shaw, who is supposed to be typical of the more practical- 
minded leaders, escapes to France in a fishing-boat. 
Few people, and few intelligent Irishmen, will deny 
that Mr. Bullock’s imaginative picture contains the sub- 
stantial truth—the plain unpalatable truth—given the 
imaginary situation he has sketched. The organisation 
of a country’s government and means of defence cannot 
be improvised in a few weeks, and Ireland’s present lack 
of a native aristocracy to lead and direct Irish politics *s 
one of her crying misfortunes. But Mr. Bullock has gone 
a little too far in his demonstration, and, as an artist, he 
lays himself open to the very serious charge of bias. 
James Shaw, the hero, fails in his plan of campaign 
against the Protestants entrenched in Rhamus Castle 
through his infatuation for Leah, the Protestant girl, and 
through his hatred of the Orangeman Jan, Leah’s lover. 
He fails so crassly that he is captured by a very simpl2 
stratagem of his Protestant enemies and is carried a pri. 
soner to Rhamus Castle. But more, being captured, he 
consents to disband the Armoy Commando in return for 
his life and liberty. Shaw, in fact, crumbles up inex- 
plicably when the game is still in his hands. His life 
was perfectly safe, for the Catholics held the Protestants 
outside the castle in their power and would have 
threatened reprisals. But Mr. Bullock is intent on his 
demonstration, and so to enforce it he arranges that his 
hero shall become a mere lay figure at the psychological 
moment. Life, in fact, is far richer in unforeseen de- 
velopments than Mr. Bullock paints. He has kept too 
faithfully to his plan of forecasting what would happen— 
given an Irish rebellion—to create in us a sense of his 
picture's living subtlety. Suddenly the illusion breaks 
down—and we see the machinery, all the wheels and cogs 
by which the panoramic picture has been worked. 
Everybody knows that rare revulsion of taste when the 
appetite, wearied of sauce piquant and mixed dishes, sud- 
denly craves the mug of milk and thick bread and butter 
of happy childhood. So the jaded palate of the habitual 
novel reader may be pleased and soothed by perusal of The 
Man in the Wood. Personally, we own to having enjoyed 
Mrs. Boyd’s simple and hearty fare as much as we enjoy 


escaping from the drawing-room and falling to, with the 
children, on the schoolroom tea of nursery cake and 
crusty bread and butter. What is delightful in Te Man 
in the Wood is that it carries out so faithfully the simple 
and downright conceptions of ardent childhood. Veka, 
the plucky and spirited heroine, an orphan child, is an 
inmate of Little Wymbury rectory, a chilly house, presided 
over by her dragon of a step-aunt, Mrs. Pell-Taskin. Mrs. 
Pell-Taskin is what one of the characters happily desig- 
nates as “ a key-woman,” a housekeeper whose steel-beaded 
reticule containing her keys never leaves her possession by 
day, and at night reposes with the book of devotions. 
Everything—the pantry, the hen-houses, the fruit-room—is 
under lock and key. “Did the rector desire a biscuit he 
could not get it, without application to his wife and much 
jingling of keys.” Veka, of course, is snubbed, patronised, 
and under-fed in return for the seventy pounds her guardian 
pays for her enjoyment of Mrs. Pell-Taskin’s supervision. 
And then, of course, a strange and incredible thing hap- 
pens. Veka discovers a convict, “a tall, muscular young 
man,” hiding ina wood. He implores her to aid him, and 
the jolly and dauntless Veka steals a loaf from a baker's 
cart, secretes and carries out to him her own dinners, and 
raids the Rev. Pell-Taskin’s wardrobe. _ Ultimately she 
guides Newman, the convict, to Plymouth, and he escapes 
on a liner to Colombo, aided by the fifty pounds the 
generous child has conveniently been handed by her 
guardian. Of course Newman is innocent of crime. Of 
course he vows to return and marry Veka. Of course he 
returns, after long years, and commits the horrible blunder 
of proposing to Victoria Pell-Taskin, the stiff and priggish 
daughter of the odious vicaress. Of course the Pell- 
Taskins are eventually discomfited, and Veka falls into her 
lover’s arms. But the reader rises from Mrs. Boyd’s plain 
and nursery tea with satisfaction. The fare is honest and 
homely, and the simple entertainment Mrs. Boyd provides 
is refreshing to the reader surfeited with over-spiced dishes. 





The posthumous work of an author who has long worked 
a distinctive vein of humour, till his creations have become 
with us like looked-for and welcome friends, has a certain 
sad interest to the reading public, and in the case of 
The Captain's Toll-Gate, by the late F. R. Stockton 
(London: Cassell. 6s.), the inclusion of a memoir of the 
author, by Mrs. Stockton, adds a special interest to the 
book. Frank Stockton, says his wife, “had not the heart 
to make his stories end unhappily. He knew that there 's 
much of the tragic in human lives, but he chose to ignore 
it as far as possible, and to walk in the pleasant ways 
which are numerous in this tangled world.” But can we 
not find a definition that will lead us a little closer to the 
secret of the author’s peculiar charm? His general and 
most successful method we should term the unexpected, as 
in The Schooner Merrychanter, where, although that 
vessel had four captains, it never got to sea at all; and 
again in The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks, where the 
“desert island” is found to be provided with a house de- 
lightfully equipped from library to larder. The book 
under notice cannot be ranked amongst its author’s best ; 
it is, however, certainly characteristic, and in Maria 
Port, with her insidious and terrible matrimonial designs 
upon the captain, Mr. Stockton’s admirers will find a cha- 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE Stock Exchange took its usual May Day 
holiday on Monday and returned to business in 
buoyant mood. Tuesday was a great day for British 
credit, for Consols, in spite of all these years of Jingo 
bungling, showed spirit enough to rise to 90 and to 
stay there for half an hour or so. It was a great 
achievement, and a feather in the cap of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was thus rewarded for keeping 
his hands off the Sinking Fund and meeting his deficit 
by letting his balancesrun down. This marked revival of 
British credit, however, did not last long, and since then 
markets have developed a fit of curious and rather dis- 
quieting madatse. It was partly, no doubt, becausethe Paris 
Bourse has found out at last that the Russians have 
suffered a genuine defeat on the Yalu and partly 
because to the threats of heavy Russian borrowing 
there is now added the prospect of a big Japanese loan 
operation ; the latest reports say that Japan is about to 
borrow S10, 000,000—five here and five in New York— 
in the form of Six per Cent. bonds with seven years’ 
currency, to be issued at 93, thus yielding about 7} 
per cent., allowing for capital increment on maturity. 
Such a rate is tempting enough, and no doubt the 
bonds will go well, but all these issues are decidedly 
against the continuance of the upward movement in 
the prices of existing securities. 





Another cause of depression was a boundary 
dispute between Peru and Brazil and fears of war in 
South America. Brazilian bonds being largely held in 
Paris, this new adverse feature, on the top of the 
Russian reverse, was a further cause of French selling. 
But the most important cause of all was a slump in 
Kaffirs, accompanied by new and alarming rumours 
about the recrudescence of plague in Johannesburg, 


an outbreak among coolies assembled at Hong 
Kong for embarkation to the Rand, and the 
indefinite postponement of the introduction of 


Chinese labour. Moreover, it was said that the 
Kaffir magnates had fallen out among themselves and 
were hunting for one another’s scalps in the pleasing 
manner that the New York magnates introduced into 
Wall Street with so much success. Superstitious 
speculators are beginning to shake their heads over 
Kaffirs and say that they never will come right, and 
certainly the irony of fate has been singularly persistent 
in its sportful revenge for the South African war. 
The only bright spots in markets towards the end of 
the week were a jump in Mexican Rails on a good 
dividend and a sharp rise in Metropolitan and Metro- 
politan District, which were heavily bought on expecta- 
tions of the benefits to be derived from electrification. 





The report of the Hand-in-Hand Fire and Life 
Insurance Society, the oldest office in the world, 
again gives evidence of the youthful vigour of this 
venerable institution. The results for the 207th year 
of the society’s existence show that in the fire depart- 
ment the premiums amounted (after deduction of 
re-insurances) to £ 130,070, and the losses and expenses, 
including commission, to £96,647, leaving a profit 
on the year of £33423, without including the income 
received from investments. The premiums received 
during the year show an increase of £2,042, the loss 
ratio was 40°98 per cent., and £14,682 was paid to 
policyholders for bonus ‘returns. During the ten 
years 1894-1903 a profit of £211,385 has been made, 

of which £130,159 has been paid as _ bonus 


returns, and the balance, £81,226, as well as 
the interest received from investments, has been 
added to the funds. In the life department 


the proposals received were 1,073 in number for 
£986,620; the new policies issued were £1,016 in 
number tor £895,169 (after deducting re-insurances), 
the corresponding single and annual premiums amount- 


ing to £10,780 and £28,110 respectively. The total 
premiums (less re-insurance premiums) amounted to 
£263,723 in addition to £8,878 premiums for fixed 
term insurances. The bonus returns of the year 
amounted to £82,718. Claims by death were admitted 
to the number of 145, amounting, with reversionary 
bonuses (less amounts re-insured), to £127,332, and 
three endowment insurances matured, amounting to 
4334. The average rate of interest realised, exclud- 
ing the funds invested in reversionary interests, was 
£4 3S: 11d. percent. The funds on December 31, 1903, 
were : General accumulated fund (fire and life) 41,280,818 
andlife assurance fund £ 1,933,547,atotalof £ 3,214,365, 
showing an increase during the year of £128,600. 
As a result of the annual valuation, the directors are 
able to announce the same rates of bonus on all classes 
of the society’s business as in the immediately preceding 
years, and with very justifiable pride the report adds 
that the security offered by the society, both for the 
fulfilment of its contracts and for the maintenance of 
its present rates of bonus, is unsurpassed. In proof of 
this claim a table shows that the society’s total net 
liability amounts to £1,654,753, the total funds to 
$3214; 365, the total surplus being thus £1,559,612. 
It is certainly a wonderful exhibition of strength. A 
circular enclosed with the report shows that some new 
advantages have been included in the society’s fire 
policies on household goods, personal effects in private 
houses, &c. 

The annual report of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Society of New York takes one’s breath away, as usual, 
by the sheer vastness of the figures that it displays. 
The number of new policies was 97,915, involving 
£43,691,500, these figures showing increases of 6,413 
and £1,658,583 respectively. The business done in 
Great Britain consisted of 2,c36 new policies, assuring 
Pan 229,051, with premiums of £54,530. The total 
premium income came to no less than All, 618,073, an 
increase of £817,676, and the interest received 
amounted to £3,416,346, an increase of £365,800, The 
average rate of interest earned was £4 7s. 3d. per cent. 
The year’s work added £ 3,892,208 to the total funds, 
making their amount £81,981,491 ; and in spite of the 
fall in Stock Exchange prices the market quotations 
of the Society’s investments exceeded their prices in 
the books by nearly three and a half millions. When 
the account was made up the amount of overdue 
interest owing to the society was only £3,720 on a 
total of £48,296,776 invested in mortgages on real 
estate and in bonds. At the end of 1903 the number 
of policies in force was 598,972, assuring £ 296,761,536, 
and the guarantee fund and surplus came to 
412,729,947: 





A little issue of Preference and Debenture stock, 
offered for tender by the West Ham Gas Company, 
was the only prospectus of the week. The balance of 
the Transvaal Guaranteed stockis still expected daily, 
and several colonies are said to be sniffing hungrily 
round the market. JANus. 
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